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Keep the Wheels Turning 


ton Rings, Pistons and Pins is 
made on a basis of “‘service.’’ 


This is the year that American 
Business crosses the “Rubicon” 
—with the “‘con’’ left out. Nothing 
will keep the wheels turning except 
service — the same kind of service 
we put in motors. 


In our business, we know that you 
can’t get complete ““happiness’”’ 
and “‘dividends’’ out of your car 


That’s why we have won the 
““friendship’’ of the car owners of 
the country. We face the future 
confident that Rotary’s symbol 
has not been inspired in vain. 


McQuay-Norris Manufacturing Co. 
General Offices, St. Louis, U.S. A. 





unless your “‘investment’’ in Pis- 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


PISTON RINGS 


Connersville, Ind. 


PISTONS 


PINS 


Toronto, Canada 





FOR AUTOMOBILES - MOTOR TRUCKS - TRACTORS - STATIONARY GAS, OIL AND STEAM ENGINES - MOTOR BOATS 
MOTOR CYCLES - AIPPLANES - COMPRESSORS — PUMPS - LOCOMOTIVES - STEAMSHIPS - REFRIGERATING MACHINES. 


McQuay-Norris 
Wainwright 
Pistons and Pins 


——gray iron pistons as light in weight 
as safety permits —specially de- 
signed for replacements — available 
in standard sizes and over-sizes— 
also in semi-finished form 75-thou- 
sandths over-size. Pins of excep- 
tional accuracy. Made of special 
heat-treated steel. 


Pistons and Pins 
of quality 


—_ 


mM. QUAY-NORBIS 





—its exclusive 
\EAKTROOF two-piece de- 
sign means equal cylinder- 
wall pressure at all points. 
Its greater flexibility means 
better performance in worn 
cylinders. Best for all 
grooves except top, which 
should have dSupereyl. Made 
of Electric Iron. Each ring 
packedin a parchment con- 
tainer. Price per ring— 


$125 


In Canada, $1.50 
——— 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


th 
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PISTON RINGS 





ry a? 





Supereyl 350? § oil 
trouble. Keeps 
lubricating oil out of 
combustion chamber. Col- 
lects excess oil on each 
down stroke of piston and 
empties on each up stroke, 
which ordinary grooved 
rings cannot do. Made of 
Electric Iron. Each ring 
packed in a parchment 
container. Price per ring— 


$100 


In Canada, $1.25 
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WcQUAY-NORR!S 


_ RINGS 


iit 


JIFF Y-GRIP—the quick- 
seating ring with the non- 
butting joint. ‘Seats ina 
Jiffy.’’ Can be fitted closer 
than the_ ordinary step-cut 
rings. nds cannot butt 
when fitted tightly as 
quick-seating rings should 
be. Accurately made of 
Electric Iron. Each ring 
packed in glassine envel- 
Price per ring— 


SOc 


In Canada, 50c 


ope. 


JiERY GRIF 


oom = now 
wes 
tne 


MO 


Snap Rings — of the 
highest grade. Raised 
above the average by Mc- 
Quay-Norris manufactur- 
ing methods Made of 
Electric Iron. Their use in- 
sures all the satisfaction 
possible for you to get from 
a plain snapring. Packed 
twelve to the carton and 
rolled in waxed paper. 
Price per ring— 


25¢ 
In Canada, 30c 


SLOT IT _ 
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Self - Analysis — Confidence —Co-operation 


A MessaGeE on Rotary Business METHODS 


By RAYMOND M. HAVENS 


President, Rotary International 


OTARY BUSINESS METHODS are build- 

ers of better and more successful businesses. 

Why? Because they put Business Men in a 

more perfect and harmonious frame of mind 

and give a fundamental basis on which to start the 

solving of their problems. Honesty and fairness to 

all with whom we come in contact, not excluding our- 

selves, must be our starting point. We are then able 

to think more clearly, and this results in more con- 

structive decisions, producing more satisfactory 
profits to all concerned. 


In developing a better business in our community, 
we enlarge our vision, thereby rising above the com- 
mon and sordid side of business life until we obtain 
a clear vision, with a more hopeful ambition for 
better things in life. We become a better employer 
with a more unselfish attitude towards others. We 
become a more positive force among our associates 
in business, creating for ourselves a better recogni- 
tion by our associates, creating in them greater 
confidence and co-operation. We develop a better 
attitude towards those from whom we buy our raw 

materials and merchandise. We instill confidence 
toward us in the minds of sellers in the world’s mark- 
ets. That means we can equip ourselves for greater 
service. And last, but not least, our point of con- 
tact with our customers or clients i is so definitely 
established that the conduct of business relations 
is stabilized by the adoption of Rotary’s principles. 
As a result, the conduct of our business becomes a 
source of real pleasure, and the establishment of 
confidence brings satisfaction to all. 


Such is the evolution of a business man in Rotary. 
And his development does not end with affairs of 
business. He is awake to the opportunity for service 
to his community. He becomes more thoroughly 
acquainted with the problems of his city, and is 
better able to cope with and to solve them. It’s the 
vision that he gets as he begins to understand and 
put into practice the simple principles of Rotary. 
There is but one conclusion: That one who prac- 
tices these principles becomes a more constructive 
citizen, a more unselfish citizen, and a more valuable 
citizen. Can Rotary better serve in any other way? 


‘NHOW me a good citizen, and Ill show you a 

representative from an ideal home. It’s such 
forces in good citizens that Rotary is constantly de- 
veloping, and these citizens, with Rotary’s ideals 
and inspiration, are forever making better husbands, 
sons, fathers, and brothers. Rotary’s ideals con- 
stantly make for better home life. 


Is it not evident that when one constantly injects 
Rotary ideals and principles in his home life and 
business life, there will naturally follow a manifes- 
tation of better citizenship, better home life, and 
better community life? Also, it must be apparent 
that alike demonstration of these principles may be 
manifested internationally; and, with a unity of 
purpose and a determination of effort, Rotary is 
already beginning to make itself a positive force 
among the nations of the world. 


What is most needed today to carry out such a 
rogram? It is not difficult to find the answer. It 
lion been said that the man who renders the greatest 
service today, is the man who makes men think. But 
I want to qualify that statement: The man who is 


rendering the greatest service today, is the man who 
makes men think right. And so I feel that what is 
needed today is to make men think right—and for 
themselves! We don’t think enough for ourselves. 
We let others think for us. Some, I know, will take 
issue with this statement. Very well, let me give you 
a few questions for consideration. Does organized 
labor think for itself, or does it let labor agitators 
and radical writers think for it? Does Capital let 
public journalists and writers think for it? Does 
Capital let business prognosticators and dopesters 
think for it? Let us consider such questions and 
their answers. Let us see if in so doing, we cannot 
arrive at some of the root evils that enmesh the 
world today in tentacles of misunderstanding and 
class strife. 


HY can’t we consider and analyze ourselves in 

Rotary? Mentally, why can’t we build acode of 
personal practices for ourselves? W hy can’t we ques- 
tion ourselves, basing our interrogations upon 
Rotary’s contention for better business practices? 
And why not start our Rotary program for better 
business practices in our business by being sincerely 
critical of ourselves? Nothing can be accomplished 
upon the basis of preaching, but assuredly, much 
can be accomplished by practicing. 


Several years ago I sawaplay called “Everywoman,’ 
in which characters depicted various forces in the life 
of an ambitious woman. Let us take “Hate” and 
see if ““Hate’’ is thinking for us in our daily activities. 
Does “ Doubt” play an important part in our think- 
ing—does “Doubt” think for us in relation to our 
daily problems? There are times when “ Dishonesty” 
whispers to us. Do we ever let it think for us in the 

conduct of our business? Does “Unfairness” dictate 
to us in the solving of many of our problems? This 
requires serious thought, and should be the basis of 
self-interrogation frequently. 


Rotary’s ideals, if permitted, will think for us and 
guide us through many a seeming troublesome prob- 
lem, producing effects far beyond our fondest 
expectation. This is not easy, nor of speedy accom- 
plishment, but let us be assured that success, con- 
tentment, and happiness is ours, if we but make the 
effort to adopt and put into actual practice, those 
ideals for which we stand as Rotarians. 


The elevation of mankind to a higher and happier 
sphere of existence should be the solicitude of every 
Rotarian. Moral heroism is necessary. We seldom 
do as well as we can—but with determined effort, 
under seeming inconveniences, we can and must 
master these obstacles in the future. The impact of 
right and wrong is more or less dreaded, but we must 
subdue the negative forces and not postpone our 
hoped-for results. Postponement is cowardice, and 
cowardice is weakness, and weakness accomplishes 
nothing. For this reason so many men’s lives are 
set down as failures. 


And all this is an individual problem for each 
Rotarian in his daily life; therefore, let us not com- 
promise with any argument that will tend to relax 
our pressure in backing our Business Methods Com- 
mittee. Let every Rotarian worthy of the name, exert 
a courageous effort—that effort which consists not 
of compromise, but in complete accomplishment. 
Courageous effort is a certain proof of character, and 
a conscientious determination is its basis. 
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How I Can Serve 





—by moving in gear with the Business Methods 
Program of Rotary International 


By A Rotarian 


“One of Approximately 90,000 Cogs’’ 


EFORE I can do effective work toward 
B putting Rotary’s code of ethics into 
practice, | must get right down to rock 
bottom and sincerely determine for myself the 
basis on which I am making decisions between 
right and wrong in my business or profession. 
A frank and honest survey of my attitude 
toward those with whom I have to deal must 
be my starting point. 

In the establishment of a solid basis of pro- 
cedure, the Rotary code of ethics provides the 
best guide for me as a Rotarian. The Rotary 
code of ethics has for its basis the Golden 
Rule — “‘Do unto others even as you would 
have others do unto you,"’ and a code of prac- 
tice honestly founded on that precept, em- 
bodies the highest ethical standards. 

After I have established a definite basis of 
ethics, directed effort is my next step. That 
means, first, pulling my own house in order. This 
step is essential before my efforts throughout 
my profession or business as a whole can carry 
weight. 

To be a positive factor for good, | must be 
an active member in my local, state, provin- 
cial, or national business association; | must 
put forth every ounce of effort in my capacity 
as ambassador from Rotary to my trade or 
profession. 

Rotary standards and ideals will be ac- 
cepted and established throughout the busi- 
ness world only through activity working 
from within these associations. Here | have 


my greatest opportunity to work for higher 
business ethics. If my association has a busi- 
ness code, then | can work to make it a more 
positive force for good. If it has none, then 
to me comes the responsibility of taking the 
lead in codifying and setting down standards 
of practice. 
F there exists no organization or association 
of the members of my particular business 
or profession, then my logical move is to get 
in touch with other Rotarians in my line of 
business and seek their co-operation in form- 
ing an adequate association. This has been 
done in Rotary. / can do it. 

If the business or profession which | repre- 
sent has an association and its code of 
standards of practice is inadequate, then it be- 
comes my duty to examine it critically, meas- 
uring its ethics by the gauge of Rotary’s code 
of ethics. Only after such study will | be pre- 
pared to stand positively and efficiently for 
higher ideals in my business or profession. 

1 am one of nearly 90,000 Rotarians in 
business and professional activity and if | do 
my part and approach my responsibility with 
enthusiasm, patience, and a great willingness 
to work hard in an unplowed field, expecting 
little encouragement save the satisfaction that 
comes from striving to do a great service, | 
will have succeeded—with 90,000 fellow-Ro- 
tarians working in the same direction— in litt- 
ing higher the standards of business and pro- 
fessional practices throughout the world. 
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Chief Factors in the Labor Problem 


An employer without a labor problem tells the story 
of how a successful business policy was evolved 


An 


interview with W. C. Coleman, 


President of the Coleman Lamp Company 


By CHARLES ST. JOHN 





And this I know: whether’the one True 


Light 
Kindle to Love, or Wrath—consume me 
quite, 
One flash of it within the Tavern caught 
Better than in the Temple lost outright. 


—Rubdiydt of Omar Khayyam. 


IKE most of Omar's verses 
this one contains a bit of 
philosophy for all of us, 


whether we happen to be 
—like the subject of this inter- 
view — directly interested in 
light or not. For the true light 
glows just as brightly in mine 
or factory as it does in school 
or temple, and the value of hu- 
man understanding and co-op- 
eration is equally great in any 
of these places. Co-operation— 
the co-operation of man and 
man—rather than of employer 
and employee, is the spirit that 
permeates all of the workers of 
the Coleman Lamp Company, of 
which W. C. Coleman is presi- 
dent and which he represents in 
the Kansas Employers Associa- 
tion. The progressive methods 
by which this mutual under- 
standing is reached are of the 
utmost interest in these days 
when many employers are seek- 
ing for a solution of their labor 
problems. 
In addition to being one of 





men, 


of us. 
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“We Talk Things Over’’ 


“A successful labor policy is usually evolved,” 
says RotarianW.C. Coleman. “The management 
of the Coleman Lamp Company has no faith in 
ready-made schemes or systems. Complete con- 
fidence is always the fruit of years of experience 
in fair dealing. The evolution of our policy be- 
gan back in the days when, in the position of 
owner and manager, I was proud to don the over- 
alls occasionally and work side by side with my 
We were all ambitious to succeed. We 
had enthusiasm, energy, and faith in the future. 


“There were only a few of us, and no ‘soft 
snaps’ for anybody. The shirker soon found it was 
no place for him and quit of his own accord. 
Everybody said ‘we’ and ‘our’ when talking of the 
business. No finely developed scheme of human 
relations ever entered our minds. When questions 
affecting hours, wages, and working conditions 
arose, we just talked things over and decided 
what would be best for the business and for all 
I think the success of the business took 
first place in our minds, as everyone seemed to 
feel that their own personal welfare depended 
on it. After all these years this same spirit still 
seems dominant and we still ‘just talk things 
over and determine what is best for the business 
and for ourselves.” 


the result, labor and capita! were 
divided into armed camps 
whence issued the battalions and 
armies which have been fighting 
their guerilla warfare to the 
danger of the public and with 
the destruction of national re- 
sources. Today, President Cole- 
man believes, we are gradually 
assuming a saner attitude—dis- 
covering a new business philos- 
ophy. We are learning that in- 
dustry is so linked up that trou- 
ble in any one of its branches 
must necessarily affect the oth- 
ers to some degree; that the eco- 
nomic difficulties of any one na- 
tion must be reflected in the 
markets and exchanges of all the 
rest of the world; that there is 
but one fair way for both capi- 
tal and labor; that profit is the 
result of service, and that con- 
genial human relationships are 
just as important in the factory 
as they are in the home. 

These and similar ideas, the 
Coleman organization preaches 
to its employees and. practices 
with them. Every permanent 
employee is regarded as a part 
of the organization, as an in- 
teger in the complex equation of 
business. “We are all engaged,’ 
the management announces in a 
bulletin, “in a common task with 





the largest employers of labor 
in Kansas, W. C. Coleman is - 
also mayor of Wichita, Kansas, 
where the Coleman Lamp Company is 
located, and he is a member of the 
Rotary Club of that city. We spent 
several hours with him recently. He 
discussed the plans and policies that have 
been taking shape during the twenty 
years of the company’s history. At first 
there were only ten employees. Now 
there are more than six hundred em- 
ployees and the company does a world- 
wide business in the manufacture and 
sale of lamps. 

And the one highly significant prin- 
ciple emphasized by President Coleman 
in that interview, and upon which the 
success of his forward-looking policies 
have depended is: “We talk things over.” 
“We talked things over when there were 
only ten of us, and.” he said, “we talk 
things over now.” 
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The inevitable ills of today are due, in 
large measure, to the short-sighted poli- 
cies pursued by the “business manager” 
of the past, President Coleman believes. 
The type of manager to whom he refers 
recognized no obligation to anyone ex- 


cept the owner of the business. He had 
no regard for the rights of either the 
public or the worker, in fact labor was 
just so much human machinery to be 
listed with the other equipment and 
scrapped as soon as it was worn out by 
unremitting labor. This type of “busi- 
ness manager” believed in applying 
“economic pressure” wherever possible— 
and as a result drove the labor unions to 
assume a hostile attitude to employers in 
general. The distrust thus engendered 
was easily turned into hate by radical 
leaders of both capital and lahor, and as 


a common purpose. Remember 
that all industry is conducted for 
profit. Invested capital is entitled to re- 
wards measured by the risk involved, the 
skill in management and the service ren- 
dered the public at large. Every worker 
is entitled to rewards, measured by his 
co-operation, his industry, and his skill 
in performance.” 

These are the ideas underlying the 
company’s policies. On them has been 
based the determination of policies in 
regard to wages, hours of work, and 
profit-sharing plans. 

The story of how a business policy was 
evolved, follows, as told by President 
Coleman: 

“I have always had a conviction that 
any industrial enterprise is essentially 4 
co-partnership in which the title to the 
productive capital employed is necessari| 
vested in those who have capacity to sa\ 
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apacity to manage, The 

necessarily is used ad- 

y. All the productive 

+h in use today is merely 

accumulation of yester- 

; savings, which, in fact, 

been multiplied by wise 

successful management 
profit-producing industry. 
productive wealth is as 
vholly inadequate. It is 
nsiderably less than the 
ith that is yearly con- 
med or dissipated by waste. 
e “living wage” is a purely 
itive term as it always 
irallels the accepted “stand- 
d of living.” To contin- 
ally lift this “standard of 
living” is the goal of indus- 
try. More thrift in saving, 
the elimination of waste, 
more profitable management 
—these alone can add to the 
productive wealth and multi- 
ply the consumable wealth 
for all. 

“A successful labor policy 
is usually evolved. The man- 
agement of the Coleman 
Lamp Company has no faith 
in ready-made schemes or 
systems. Complete confidence 
is always the fruit of years 
of experience in fair dealing. 
The evolution of our policy 
began back in the days when, 
in the position of owner and 
manager, I was proud to don 
overalls occasionally and 
work side by side with my 
men. We were all ambitious 
to succeed. We had enthusi- 
asm, energy, and faith in the 
future. There were only a 
few of us, and no ‘soft snaps’ for any- 
body. The ‘shirker’ soon found it was 
no place for him and quit of his own 
accord. Everybody said ‘we’ and ‘our’ 
when talking of the business. No finely 
developed scheme of human relations 
ever entered our minds. When ques- 
tions affecting hours, wages, and work- 
ing conditions arose, we just talked 
things over and decided what would be 
best for the business and for all of us. | 
think the success of the business took 
first place in our minds as everyone 
seemed to feel that their own personal 
welfare depended upon it. After all 
these years and an increase from ten 
employees to six hundred, this same 
spirit seems to dominate and we still 
‘just talk things over’ and determine 
what is best for the business and all of 
us, 


“DETERMINING THE WaGE: Our first 
consideration was men—not wages. Our 
business and capital was small and we 
were blazing new trails as to product. 
We could not pay big wages. We there- 
tore sought out young men of character 
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W. C. Coleman, president of the Coleman Lamp Company, has 
seen the number of company employees increase from ten to 
six hundred—without any labor trouble. 
secret of the company’s successful policy is doing things in 
cooperation with the employees; not simply for them. 
ian Coleman is also mayor of Wichita and is a member of the 


Rotary Club of that city. 


and potential ability who were already 
employed at low wages and secured them 
by paying better wages. Then we studied 
individual performance and proposed to 
each advances from time to time before 
it was necessary for an employee to ask 
for a raise. Occasionally such a re- 
quest would be made. In that event we 
would investigate. If his individual rec- 
ord justified the request, we apologized to 
the man for having overlooked the merit 
of his work and thanked him most 
heartily for calling the matter to our 
attention. 


66 E make it a rule never to grant a 

raise in wages grudgingly but to 
do it with honest gladness of heart on 
the basis of worthy achievement. There 
have been times when there has been 
some doubt about the merit of the in- 
crease, but if it seemed wise to increase 
the scale, the worker was given the bene- 
fit of the doubt and merit assumed. In 
the event a worker shows no progress 
entitling him to larger wage, he is given 
patient and individual instruction. Some 
of our very best workers today seemed 


He says that the 
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hopeless at first. From time 
to time, however, it has been 
necessary to eliminate from 
our organization workers 
who could show no progress. 
We are not conducting a 
school for the feeble minded 
nor a reformatory for the 
lazy of mind or body. One 
fixed principle we have tried 
to keep in mind—the wage 
must make possible, with rea 
sonable management, a home 
of the accepted American 
standard of living for work- 
ers of like talent and capac- 
ity and furthermore no ‘other 
benefits’ provided by the 
management can be consid- 
ered as a substitute for an 
ample wage. 

“Hours oF Work: At the 
beginning of our industry 
twenty years ago, the ten- 
hour day was almost univer- 
sal in our community and 
was accepted by our workers 
as a matter of course. In- 
side of a year, however, the 
management, not the em- 
ployees, raised the question 
and talked it over with each 
other. Our business was 
classed as light manufactu 
ing and long hours were gen- 
erally considered permissible. 
We finally decided on a nine- 
hour day as best for the busi- 
ness and for all of us. Some 
years later, Saturday after- 
noon was taken as a holiday 
during the summer months, 
and finally all the year. This 
makes a 50-hour week and is 
considered by the large ma- 
jority of our men as best for all con- 
cerned. One department employing one 
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hundred women is now operated on a 
forty-four-hour week because that seems 
best for the good of those workers. 

“In a recent depression of business 
the management of one of our factories 
decided to reduce the time from fifty 
hours to forty-four hours a week so as 
to provide work for all. The error was 
made of not talking the matter over with 
the workers and coming to a mutual 
understanding. In a few weeks, a group 
of the men waited on the management 
with the information that they must have 
full time or quit. The significance of 
the incident is that the men demanded 
longer hours, not higher pay. When 
the matter was explained that the forty- 
four-hour week was only temporary to 
tide over an unusual economic depression 
and that full time would be resumed 
after a short period, the arrangement 
was accepted. This was the nearest ap- 
proach to a strike in our history. Hours 
of labor is a matter for mutual consid- 
eration and determination. The factors 
are: kind of work, general practice of 
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industry in the community, proximity of 
worker to plant, sex, temporary economic 
conditions, and the largest productive 


‘ capacity without fatigue or injury to 


health. Always apply the rule of Theo- 
dore Roosevelt: ‘When you play, play 
with all your might; when you work, 
don’t play at all.’ 


“Hoxipays: It is our belief that holi- 
days are of large economic value in the 
maintenance of production. In many in- 
dustries the week containing a_holiday 
means a week of financial worries rather 
than a day of restful change. The holi- 
day often means added expense to show 
the wife and kiddies a good time and at 
the same time an 18 per cent loss in 
weekly income. As we taiked this over 
with our men, it seemed to all of us that 
by honest hard work on other days, the 
company ought to accumulate enough 
surplus so that everybody could get full 
pay for the regular holiday which re- 
cuperated our strength by play. For 
eighteen years, therefore, we have al- 
lowed time with full pay for legal holi- 
days. In the judgment of the manage- 
ment this is some of the most profitable 
money we have spent for the good of all. 


‘6 ACATIONS: In common with gen- 
Y seat practice we early decided to 
give our clerical workers two weeks’ 
summer vacation with full pay, but no 
consideration of this kind was given to 
manual workers. Here again the man- 
agement raised the issue. Why did 
some of our good men quit their job and 
take a vacation on their own account be- 
fore again seeking employment? Was it 
not quite probable that monotony of labor 
was potent cause of unnecessary labor 
turnover? We talked to the men about it. 
Many confessed that they had often been 
tempted to quit just for the sake of a 
little change. Then the question: Do 
you fellows think that by all doing our 
best for fifty weeks we can afford to 
take six more days besides the holidays 
to play, and at the same time get paid 
for it? One chap said, ‘Let’s try it.’ 
We tried it and have continue to try it 
for the last twelve years to the great 
satisfaction of all concerned.” 


Rotarian Coleman directed our atten- 
tion to a schedule setting forth the dif- 
ferent policies affecting employees. In 
addition to the provision for vacations 
for factory as well as office employees, 
the management emphasizes the need for 
all-around development—physical, intel- 
lectual, social, spiritual 
—suggesting advantages 
offered by the Y. M. C. 
A. and Y. W. C. A., and 
offering to pay one-half 
of the membership fees 
of those employees who 
desire to secure member- 
ship. 

Another provision af- 
fected any employees 
who might be laid off on 
account of mecessary 
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reduction in the working forces. All 
such employees re-employed within one 
year from time of the lay-off are given 
credit for the time of their service prior 
to the’ lay-off in determining vacation 
periods, life insurance, employee’s divi- 
dends, or other benefits based ‘on length 
of service. Hs ; 
And these various plans including sick 
benefits, medical service, life insurance, 
and profit-sharing, and others by which 
the employees are benefited, are de- 
scribed in detail by Rotarian Coleman: 


‘6 Ss‘ BENEFITs: Some concrete case 

of need, that all could understand, 
has usually been made the occasion for 
new undertakings in the evolution of our 
policy. We deem it essential to sell the 
necessity for each added item to. the 
employees before its adoption. It con- 
vinces the worker that we are thinking 
about him and his good. Then, too, these 
occasions are used to encourage straight 
thinking. All these things cost money 
but they must not be considered as a gift 
from the management. Good workers 
are not objects of charity and resent 
paternalism. Men prize above all else 
independence, and self-respect requires a 
conviction that they have earned what 
they get and is theirs as a matter of right 
and not a matter of benevolence. Our 
workers are therefore taught that every 
benefit costing money in some way be 
earned over and above wages by honest 
effort and hearty co-operation, and hav- 
ing been so earned belongs to them. They 
understand that the money cost could be 
added to wages, if that were best for all. 
They are sold on the fact that there are 
some things which we can do collectively 
out of common earnings cheaper than 
if attempted individually. Only those 
things accepted as necessary and eco- 
nomic by collective action are adopted in 
our policy. 

“Some years ago we had some cases 
of long sickness causing great distress in 
the families. Contributions to aid were 
gathered by fellow-employees. It was an 
opportune time to sell to all the plan of 
sick benefits to be paid out of our common 
earnings. The general plan of half pav 
in case of sickness with certain limita- 
tions was finally agreed upon. 


“WoRKMAN’s ACCIDENT COMPENSA- 
TION: To be subject to law, yet live 


above law is the Rotary ideal of good 
citizenship. 


When the Kansas Work- 
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men’s Compensation Law was Passed it 
was made elective as to the Parties in- 
terested. We immediately elected 
come under the law but decided that our 
, mutual obligation was greater than the 
law contemplated. Many plans were dis. 


“cussed but the ultimate decision was to 
*-, supplement all 


compensation awards 

, under the laws by 25 per cent of same to 
be paid out of our common earnings, 
The result has been a well-nigh complete 
acceptance of accident awards without 
litigation. 


“Free MepicaL Service: The ad- 
ministration of the sick benefits and an 
analysis of the records of all cases cov- 
ering two years of operation revealed 
other necessities which we soon ‘sold’ to 
all concerned. Efficiency demanded that 
the physical human machines must be 
kept in good working trim as well as 
lathes and presses. We began with a 
trained industrial nurse who spent part 
time in the plant and the other part in the 
homes of employees where sickness ex- 
isted giving aid and counsel to all. Later 
one of the best doctors in the city was 
engaged to spend an hour or two at the 
plant each day for free consultation and 
clinical work. By this means much loss 
of time on account of sickness is avoided. 
Instead of staying home when some 
member of the family is sick, the worker 
now reports on the job with a mind 
somewhat freed from worry because he 
knows that a trained nurse will soon be 
at his home to help with expert advice 
and to summon the doctor should oc- 
casion require. The Medical Depart- 
ment is also of the greatest value in 
maintaining a close personal touch be- 
tween the management and the worker 
and his family. Our medical service 
more than pays its own upkeep by pre- 
venting epidemics in the plant, saving 
sick benefits, and by increasing the earn- 
ing capacity of our employees. 

66] IFE INsuRANCE: Some five or six 

years ago one of our valued em- 
ployees died after a short sickness. The 
wife and babies were left destitute. She 
had no relatives in position to render much 
aid. Our management took the case in 
hand and assisted materially in working 
out the problem of the destitute family. 
For this finely bred, sensitive woman to 
be put in the position of receiving char- 
ity seemed almost criminal. The occasion 
gave opportunity to discuss effectively 
the need of life insurance. We went 
thoroughly into the sub- 
ject of group insurance 
and finally took out a 
group policy covering all 
employees who had been 
more than three months 
in the organization. The 
amount on each life, 
$1,200, was made pay- 
able at the rate of $100 
per month for 6 months 
and $50 a month for 12 


(Continued on page 174) 
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The Conversion of Amos R. Bass 


—or how one man discovered that 
sharp practices cut both ways 


l was a busy hour in the Merchants’ 

National Bank of Inland City on 

the morning I happened in. People 

were standing at the little desk- 
shelves along the walls, writing checks, 
-hatting with friends, or going nervously 
over their bundles of cancelled vouchers 
to see why their balances were not so 
creat as they had thought. A long line 
of depositors trailed away from the re- 
ceiving-teller’s window with passbooks in 
hands, those in the rear shoving im- 
patiently forward as though they believed 
such shoving might speed the receiving- 
teller’s work. A shorter line was at the 
paying-teller’s window, shoving in checks 
and drafts and getting currency in ex- 
change, only being held up occasionally 
when the paying-teller ran back to look 
in a big book to learn if some check was 
backed up by sufficient funds. Two dis- 
gruntled men were coming toward the 
door from an evidently unsatisfactory in- 
terview with the cashier; as they passed 
me I heard the taller one say disgustedly 
to his companion that there wasn’t a 
regular banker in Inland City and that 
all the banks ought to hang out three-ball 
signs to show just what they really 
amounted to. 

I transacted my own unimportant busi. 
ness with one of the book-keepers and 
was about to go out again when I caught 
sight of the shiny bald head of my friend, 
Tom Furman, active vice-president of 
the institution, who was standing in the 
doorway of his little cubby hole of an 
office in the rear. With him was a tall, 
lanky individual with a solemn face par- 
tially hidden behind horn-rimmed spec- 
tacles and dressed in a long-tailed black 
coat with well-pressed gray trousers and 
spats of the same color. The two men 
were shaking hands in parting, and as 
the lanky one started away Tom Furman 
caught sight of me and 
beckoned vigorously. 

“T don’t know whether I 
ought to be seen speaking 
to you or not,” I said 
severely. “Just now I heard 
two gentlemen telling each 
other sympathetically that 
all you bankers are nothing 
but pawnbrokers.” 

Active Vice - President 
fom Furman laughed in- 
dulgently as he pulled me 
inside the little office and 
motioned me to a chair. 

“They all say that,” he 
remarked, “whenever some 
banker doesn’t see his way 
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clear to shell out a loan. And the funny 
part of it is, that every time some fel- 
low says all the bankers in his town are 
nothing but a bunch of pawnbrokers, he 
thinks he has created a new phrase. As 
a matter of fact, I believe some guy in 
ancient Nineveh invented the saying 
about five thousand years ago.” 


KNEW Tom Furman had not called 

me into his private office merely to 
talk about pawnbroking and banking in 
ancient Nineveh and so | sat still and 
waited. He made a couple of dashes out 
of the office to give short directions to 
various employees or to shake hands with 
valued depositors before he finally settled 
down at his flat-topped desk opposite me 
and spoke abruptly. 

“Say,” he demanded, “did you see that 
tall fellow with the big glasses and the 
spats who was talking with me just 
now ?” 

I said I had seen the gentleman but | 
did not know who he was. 

“Probably it’s just as well you haven't 
had his acquaintance,” Mr. Furman com- 
mented. “I don’t know how much money 
you have got, but however much or how 
little it is, you have probably got more 
row because you haven’t enjoyed the 
acquaintance of Amos R. Bass in the 
past.” 

I remarked with some spirit that Amos 
R. Bass could not have got rich out of 
my acquaintance at any time of my life 
because I had never been fortunate 
enough to own either a pawnshop or a 
bank. 

“There you go again with the old 
wheeze about bankers,” Mr. Furman in- 
terrupted. “You think we don't have 
anything to do except to sit back in a 
swivel chair and pass on three-to-one 
collateral to hold as security 
for twelve-per-cent loans. 
If you held my job for 
awhile you would find out 
that we bankers have to act 
in about every capacity 
there is. We have to teach 
yvoung-lady school teachers 
how to draw checks, and we 
have to act as pall bearers 
for the distant relatives of 
old depositors. We have to 
make uplift addresses at 
Boy Scout picnics and to 
read the riot act to the city 
government when it gets to 
spending the taxpayers’ 
money foolishly. Some- 


times, even, we have to meddle in affairs 
that are none of our business, and, that 
is just what I’ve been doing during the 
past few weeks. I’ve been trying to make 
a gentleman out of Amos R. Bass.” 

I said politely that a banker ought to 
be very good at such a job, mixing all 
the time as he does with high-class gen 
tlemen like George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson and Rutherford B. Hayes, 
whose pictures appear on good old 
U. S. A. currency. Being used to such 
associates it ought to have been an easy 
matter to make a gentleman out of an 
ordinary person like Amos R. Bass, so 
I presumed he had been successful. Tom 
Furman fixed me with a glance of pitying 
toleration, 

“T’ll tell you the whole story,” he said, 
“and you can judge for yourself.” There- 
upon he did tell the story and in the fol- 
lowing words: 

Since I started work here in the Mer- 
chants’ National pretty near forty years 
ago as a messenger boy, with a fine suit 
of hair on my head and less stomach 
than I have got now, I have come in 
contact with some pretty shrewd old lads 
who managed to scheme themselves into 
prosperity without working; but it was 
not until about ten years ago that the 
real artist came to our thriving city in 
the person of the gentleman you saw me 
talking to a few minutes ago—Amos R. 
Bass. 


MOS R. came from a little place up 
the railroad from here, where he ran 
a country store. I don’t know why he left, 
but I am betting his fellow-citizens didn’t 
present him with a gold-headed cane or 
anything on his departure from their 
midst. I think he must have had about 
fifty thousand dollars when he came here, 
which is a pretty-good-sized fortune to 
have made in a town of less than a thou- 
sand population. Ordinarily these small- 
town fellows are sort of shy when they 
first strike the big city, but not so with 
Amos R. Bass. He rented himself an 
office in the Omega Life Building, where 
he hung out a sign which said “Loans 
and Real Estate,” and then he went right 
out and joined up with the Chamber of 
Commerce, the Elks, the Y. M. C. A., 
and the 200,000-by-1925 Club, getting 
himself on committees and otherwise act- 
ing like a patriotic citizen. All these 
activities gave him a chance to get 
acquainted with people, and out of this 
acquaintance he managed to do some 
real-estate business and also find quite a 
number of clients for his loan depart- 
ment. 
Of course he did charge these clients 
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a little more than regular bank interest, 
his terms being ten-per-cent brokerage 
when the loan was negotiated and ten 
per cent a month afterward, with a mort- 
gage on the piano or the bedroom set or 
the kitchen cabinet as security. His 
clients weren’t all among the working 
classes either. You've 
no idea how many peo- 
ple in a town like this 
are going around mak- 
ing a good front with 
nothing to back it up 
but debts and worries. 
[t was a good safe busi- 
ness, too, because even 
if the clients laid down 
on their obligations he 
nearly always managed 
‘o nurse them along un- 
til they had paid back 
the principal, and he 
had arrangements with 
a couple of second- 
hand dealers who took 
the furniture off his 


hands when he _fore- 
closed on it. 
All this was good 


business, and Amos R. 
was probably cleaning 
up eight or ten thou- 
sand dollars a year, but 
it was not until three or 
four years ago that he 
woke up to the fact 
that he was missing a 
lot of opportunities. Up 
to that time his real estate department 
had been run pretty much on the square 
and without any connection with the loan 
business. Of course, it helped make 
borrowers think they were doing business 
with a real estate firm and not just a 
money shark. Then one summer Amos 
R. took a trip out west, visiting a lot of 
hustling young cities, and came back 
with a brand-new scheme. That is, it 
was a new scheme for our city, though I 
understand it is quite an old wheeze in 
other progressive and growing places. 


HE scheme was what is known in po- 

lite circles as lease speculation and is 
easy as pie for a man lucky enough to 
live in a good prosperous town and 
blessed with a cast-iron conscience. All 
vou have to do is to snoop around the 
retail district and find out how much rent 
the different storekeepers are paying and 
when their leases will expire. Say you 
find some fellow who is paying a hund;ed 
dollars a month for his store rent and 
has been established long enough to work 
up a fair business. You know he will 
stand quite a bit of squeezing rather than 
move away from the established location 
to begin all over again on some other 
street. You find out just when his lease 


is going to expire, and about six months 
ahead of that date you go to the owner 
of the building and say you have a cousin 
or somebody who is thinking about com- 
ing to town to enter retail business and 
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you think the location will just about 
suit him. You tell the property owrer 
that you know the place has been renting 
for a hundred dollars a month; but your 
cousin is willing to pay a hundred and 
fifty and you are ready, in his behalf, to 
sign a three-year lease on the property. 
As an evidence of good 
faith you offer to pay 
three months’ rent in 
idvance to bind the bar- 
gain. 

The chances are that 
the property owner is a 
fair-minded man and 
he replies that he is 
much obliged for your 
offer, but says the mer- 
chant has been an all- 
right tenant and en- 
titled to the first chance. 
You answer that it cer- 
tainly is a high-minded 
way to look at it and 
you don’t want to 
crowd things, but your 
cousin is very anxious 
to make his arrange- 
ments and you will be 
much obliged if the 
property owner will see 
the tenant at once to 
find out whether or not 
he wants to renew the 
lease. All the time you 
are talking this way 
you have your check- 
»00k out and your foun- 
tain pen in your hand to show that you 
are anxious to bind the bargain with a 
cash payment. If you can throw in some 
little hints that you understand the tenant 
is not doing a very good business and 
may not be able to last much longer any- 
how, it is a help. 

The property owner puts on his hat 
and hot-foots it to see the tenant about 
it. Perhaps it is a rainy day—lI forgot 
to state that a rainy day is the best time 
to work such a stunt—and the merchant 
is feeling blue over the dull business, so 
that when the property owner breaks in 
on him and says he will probably have 
to raise the rent fifty dollars a month 
when the lease expires because someone 
else wants the location and is willing to 
pay the extra amount, the chancc> are 
a hundred to one that the storekeeper 
gets mad and says if someone else is 
fool enough to pay a hundred and fifty 
dollars a month for tic darn place the 
property owner had better close with the 
fool as quick as ever he can. The prop- 
erty owner is hurt at such an exhibition 
of temper and goes back to his office 
where you are sitting with your check- 
book still out, and when he tells you what 
has happened you spring a blank lease 
on him and get his signature, after which 
you give him a check to bind the bargain 
and go contentedly about your business, 
with the signed lease in your pocket. 

You don’t go near the storekeeper 
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until his time is pretty near up. By that 
time he has looked around and found jt 
is impossible to get another location, s5 
he is pretty well at your mercy. Yoy 
drop in on him some day and say your 
cousin still wants the place but he js 
willing to compromise, and if the store. 
keeper feels like paying two hundred 
dollars a month rent it can be arranged, 
The storekeeper gives in. You get an 
easy rake off of fifty dollars a month for 
the three years of the lease. 

Amos R. Bass was especially good at 
such operations on account of having 
been a storekeeper himself in his early 
days and he always knew just about how 
much squeezing a storekeeper could stand 
without hitting the ceiling. After he got 
his system going good he was drawing 
revenue from a dozen merchants along 
the main street, probably getting a thou- 
sand dollars easy money each month. 
Most of us business men knew in a gen- 
eral way what he was doing and it didn't 
seem very straight, but of course it was 
no one’s affair but his own. It was not 
until I bumped into Amos R.’s dealings 
with an old fellow named Jesse Peterson 
that I began to realize how rotten it was. 


You know old Jesse’s shoe store just 
around the corner here on Grant street, 
of course. The old fellow is a depositor 
of ours and one day about a month ago 
he came in to see me and said Amos R. 
Bass had him marked for the slaughter. 
It seems that Amos had pulled off a 
pretty slick piece of work. He had posed 
as a good friend of the old man’s; going 
in there to buy two or three pairs of 
shoes and every time he called he stopped 
for a sociable talk, asking how the old 
man was getting along and how business 
was, and all that. Then, after he had 
got the necessary data he walked into the 
shoe store one day and sprung the news 
that he had a lease on the place for a 
cousin of his, and if old Jesse wanted to 
stay there it would cost him just two 
hundred dollars a month more than he 
was paying. I learned afterward tha’ 
this was all protfi to Amos R., as he had 
made the landlord believe old Jesse was 
going out of business or something. 
The old man was pretty well broken 
up when he came into the bank and told 
me about it. He has had rather a hard 
time all his life, having clerked in shoe 
stores until he was past fifty and scrimped 
enough out of his wages to get started 
in business for himself. He told me that 
Amos R. had made a pretty close est! 
mate on his profits because the two hun 
dred dollars a month just about repre 
sented the amount of money his business 
was earning. If he moved he would los« 
a lot of his trade, and if he stayed at th: 
increased rent he would be skating along 
on thin ice and any little slump in bus 
ness might blow him up altogether. 
was a pretty hard case because he is no\ 
past sixty years of age with a wife wh 
is not very well and his home on! 
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“This was mostly bluff on my part, but I'll be darned if it didn’t work! .... and I 


never saw two people happier than Jesse and his wife when I turned it over to them.”’ 


partially paid for. If he made a bust 
of his business it was just about good 


night for him. 

The situation sort of got next to me 
and I told him I would see if I could do 
something about it, though I hadn't much 
idea what could be done because when 
a fellow like Amos R. Bass gets on the 
trail of money it takes an earthquake or 
a war or something to divert him from 
his objective. You know the type. 

Well, anyway I got hold of Amos R. 
one day last week and sat him down in 
my office here for a talk. I sketched in 
a few well-chosen words what a hard 
time old Jesse Peterson had had all his 
ife, saving out of his wages fifty cents 
at a time so as to get into business for 
himself, and now, when for the first time 
he had got into a position where he dared 
to look old age in the face, this squeeze 
that Amos R. was putting on him would 
nost likely land him on his back after 
ill. Amos R. listened to my chatter, that 
solemn-looking face of his never relaxing 
the millionth part of an inch to show 
vhat was going on behind it. 

“It’s too bad,” he said, “Mr. Peterson 

1s been so short sighted all his life that 

has not accumulated more; but of 
urse I cannot be responsible for every- 
ne. Life is too sad a thing at best, and 

I paid attention to all the hard luck 
stories I hear my heart would be wrung 
yond endurance. My policy is to con- 


tribute my mite to worthy charities and 
then put such painful matters out of my 
mind.” 


OU have to hand it to Amos R. to be 

able to pull off the sob stuff whenever 
it suits his purpose. Besides, I knew he 
was right in saying he contributed his 
mite to worthy charities because I had 
been on a committee to solicit funds for 
the Associated Charities a month pre- 
viously and after calling on him three 
times he gave us a dollar and a half. ! 
put it to him another way. 

“Look here,” I said, “Old Jesse Peter- 
son is a poor man and your're a fairly 
rich one. You have seen a chance to 
sting him and are preparing to do it. 
There isn’t anything in the transaction 
that even remotely suggests giving him 
anything for his money. You know there 
is no decent business deal that doesn’t 
benefit both parties, but in this you hog it 
all and give old Jesse nothing.” 

I was getting sort of peeved by this 
time but Amos R. came back at me calm 
as a cucumber. 

“Now, you’re mixing up sentiment and 
business,” he said, pious-like, “and the 
two things have nothing to do with each 
other. Absolutely nothing !” 

When a man talks that way and be- 
lieves it there is not much use to try 
any more and so I let Amos R. go on off 
without further argument. That after/ 


noon I went around to old Jesse Peter- 
son’s store and told him I couldn’t see 
any way out of his troubles; that Amos 
R. had the lease on his place and he was 
within his legal rights to put the rent 
up to any figure he pleased. It was a 
pretty painful interview. Mrs. Peterson 
happened to be there ir the little office 
at the rear of the store where we had our 
talk, and after I said my say the old man 
just put his head down on the desk and 
cried, while she bent over him, smooth 
ing his scraggly hair and telling him not 
to mind because they would get along 
somehow. I believe she said something 
about taking boarders to help pay the 
extra rent on the store. 

The darn thing was on my mind all 
that night and even next morning here 
at the bank the thought kept pestering 
me of those old people shuffling through 
the rest of their lives trying to produce 
the tax that Amos R. Bass had levied on 
them. It happened to be Rotary day and 
at noon I got ready to’ go around to the 
meeting. As I walked down toward the 
hotel I saw Amos R. standing on a corner 
looking around in a satisfied sort of man 
ner, probably thinking of some other 
profitable deal he might pull off. If I had 
obeyed my cave-man instinct I should 
most likely have slipped up behind him 
and administered a good swift kick, but 
being a banker and a leading’ citizen and 
everything, I curbed the impul’e. Then 
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I had a bright thought. I would take 
Amos R. to a Rotary meeting by thunder ! 
It might do him good. If it didn't, it 
might at least let him know how much 
fun he was missing out of life. When 
I asked him to come along with me he 
consented; he had heard a lot about the 
Rotary ciubs, and lately in books and 
humorous magazines he had read some 
awfully funny gags about the things 
Rotarians did. He didn’t say so, but I 
think his main object in accepting my 
invitation was to get a free lunch off me. 


WELL we got to the hotel and as us- 

ual the reception committee was on 
the job outside the dining room door and 
Amos R. acted a little shy of their cor- 
dialities, thinking probably that they must 
have some designs on his pocket-book. Of 
course there always have to be comedians 
around and Sam Bell, chairman of the 
glad-handers, gave me a thump in the 
stomach and whispered that it was quite 
appropriate for me, a banker, to be trot- 
ting around with a ten-per-cent-a-month 
artist like Amos R. Bass. I told old Sam 
that if he spent the same amount of 
effort on his hardware business that he 
wastes on being a comedian probably he 
might be able to pick up his notes at the 
Merchants’ National when they fall due, 
instead of coming around to nag me about 
renewals. I thought that hot shot might 
hold Sam down awhile. 

Anyway, I got my friend Amos R. into 
the dining-room without further compli- 
cations and we sat down to the festivities, 
which did not promise very much in the 
way of entertainment or instruction. 
Charlie French was chairman of the 
day, and while Charlie in the office of 
his overall factory is a darn good busi- 
ness man, he makes about the rottenest 
presiding officer out of jail. The first 
thing he did when the gavel was turned 
over to him was to tell, in a would-be 
humorous introduction lasting several 
minutes, just exactly what the president 
said to him when he asked him to be 
chairman, and just what he said to the 
president. Then, to put everyone at ease 
he told a couple of awfully funny stories 
about an Irishman and a Negro; that is, 
the stories were funny the first time 
they were told, but Charlie didn’t put 
them over very well and nobody laughed 
much except Charlie himself and he was 
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so scared at being on his 
feet that his laugh was a 
little harder to stand than 
his stories. All the time 
he kept folding and un- 
folding his napkin and 
moving his tumbler 
around on the table in 
front of him until you 
felt like tying his hands 
behind him. 

Charles got through his 
preliminary performance 
somehow and asked if 
there were any resolutions 
to be put before the house 
and Bill Tillou got up and 
said he had a very important resolution to 
make, which was, that the sergeant-at- 
arms compel the hotel to give a better Ro- 
tary lunch for the dollar we pay, and that 
veal croquettes be prohibited from the 
bill-of-fare. It is an old gag which Bill 
gets off about once a month, but it always 
raises a laugh. Amos R. Bass, sitting 
beside me, was awfully tickled, I suppose, 
because the joke was about money, which 
of course is right in his line of work. 

Then the kind of a thing happened that 
always sets my teeth on edge. You know 
our club goes in considerably for boys 
work, and in an organization like that 
there are always a few fellows who aren’t 
satisfied just to go ahead and do a good 
thing in simple and direct fashion, but 
who insist on pulling the sentimental stuff 
along with it. The worst of it is these 
sentimentalists are usually such darn nice 
fellows at heart that you simply can’t 
be brutal and tell them that they are 
topers, getting drunk on their emotions, 
which would be the plain truth; you have 
to string along with them, realizing that 
the sentimental stuff they pull off comes 
from a real desire to be helpful, and that 
sooner or later they will get over it and 
become solid, sensible citizens. 

I won’t mention the fellow’s name who 
got into action on this occasion because 
he is one of my best friends; I'll just call 
him Bud and let it go at that. Well, Bud 
got on his feet and announced that he had 
a very important matter to bring to the 
club’s attention. It seems there was a 
pretty racy magazine being sold on the 
news-stands around town called the 
“Ground Hog” or some name like that, 
and Bud had learned it was being read 
by a lot of our inquisitive young people, 
which naturally did not help their morals 
any. Bud was for kicking this “Ground 

Hog” off the news-stands, in which 

desire I was heartily with him, be- 
cause I had seen the sheet 
once or twice and it was 
neither clever nor 
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humorous but just pla; 
ditch . water ed re 
earthly good to anyone 

I say I was with Bud in 
his idea, but I couldn; 
quite approve of the meth. 
ods he wanted to use. It 
appeared that he thought 
it would be sweet if th 
young people themselves 
whose morals were jy 
danger from the “Ground 
Hog” literature, should be 
the ones to put it out o{ 
the way. Bud is a pretty 
good talker and he told. 
with tears in his voice. 
about the great children’s 
crusade of the Middle Ages and 
how this was the Rotary Club’s op. 
portunity to show its interest in the 
welfare of the youth of our own time 
and our own community. Then he pulled 
his big stunt. He went to the side door 
of the dining-room and opened it to 
admit about half a dozen boys who aver- 
aged probably fifteen years old apiece 
The kids lined themselves up against the 
wall, looking sort of embarrassed and 
ashamed, while Bud faced the club again 
for his peroration. 

“Here are the noble youths,” he said, 
“who have consented at my request to 
appear before the city council tomorrow 
morning and to petition in the name of 
the youth of our land that this disreput- 
able publication be forever banned from 
our city. I want this club to pass a reso- 
lution endorsing this move and to give 
these brave boys a copy of same to pre- 
sent to the council so that body may 
know we are solidly behind them.” 

It seemed a pretty raw thing to drag 
a lot of fifteen-year-old kids into a mess 
that ought to be handled soberly by grown 
men, and I liked it still less on account 
of the presence of my guest, Amos R. 
Bass. I gave a sidelong glance at him; 
he was sitting there with kind of a half 
derisive smile on his money-making face 
and I could sense that he was having a 
lot of fun with himself over the pro- 
ceedings. I was mad at myself, too, that 
I didn’t have the nerve to stand up and 
say that this was a man’s job and that 
I would be one of a committee to in- 
vestigate the situation and if it seemed 
proper to take action, to go before the 
council in a businesslike way to correct 
it. But I suppose I was like all the 
others; we didn’t want to hurt Bud's 
feelings by telling him he was on an emo- 
tional spree, and so we passed the resolu- 
tion he asked for. 

It made me sick to have this thing hap- 


(Continued on page 179) 
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Writing Stories for a Million Children 


The author of ‘*Bedtime Stories’’ tells why he 
would rather write for children than for ‘‘grown-ups’’ 


HEN the editors of THE 
RoTaRIAN asked me for an 
article about my work, it at 
first seemed to me that it 
.s a subject which could hardly be of 
nterest to readers of this magazine. 
rhen there came before me a vision of 
the greatest audience I have ever faced 
or probably ever will face, an audience of 
thousands of children in old Troost Park 
it the Rotary Convention in Kansas City 
in 1918. I realize that it was Rotary 
which made that great gathering possible 
and that it is Rotary to which I am in- 
debted for the inspiration the memory of 
that meeting always gives me, and aside 
from this consideration, I realize that 
work with boys is one of 

Rotary’s major activities. 

There is no audience in the 
world like an audience of chil- 
dren. Here are found all 
those latent forces for good 
and evil; for the uplifting of 
the race and for its destruc- 
tion; for the triumph of civ- 
ilization and for its overthrow. 

The minds of youth are fal- 
low ground ready for the seed, 
and every adult wha comes in 
contact with a boy or girl is, 
consciously or unconsciously a 
sower of seed. Alas, that this 
fact and the responsibilities 
which it entails are so often 
ignored or unappreciated. As 
the boy or the girl is led to 
think, so will the man or wo- 
man become an active force. 

Frequently, I am asked what 
it was that suggested to me the 
idea for this type of “Bedtime 
Stories.” It was the desire to 
stimulate in my small son a 
love for nature and the so- 
called wild things of wood and 
meadow. The first stories were 
written solely for him and with 
no thought of publication. He 
was visiting away from home, 
so the stories were sent to him 
and he and two small cousins 
were my first audience. That 
this audience of three would 
grow to be numbered by the 
millions was not even dreamed 
ft then. 

These first stories — there 
vere sixteen of them—were 
liscovered by a publisher and 
n the fall of 1910 were pub- 
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his grandmother. 


By THORNTON W. BURGESS 


Mother West Wind.” At that time | 
thought I had written all the animal 
stories I knew. But the little volume 
found immediate favor, and it was not 
long before there was a demand for more 
of these stories, resulting in a companion 
volume which was published in 1911. 
During this same year, my attention 
was called to the fact that some news- 
papers were running daily stories for 
children, and that many of these stories 
served no real purpose save for the 
amusement of the kiddies. The thought 
occurred to me that here was an oppor- 
tunity to not only amuse and entertain 
children but to awaken in them a love 
for the little people of the Green Forest 
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Thornton W., Burgess, whose ‘‘Bedtime Stories’’ have made him 
famous among children and adults, was born in Sandwich, 
Mass., in’ 1874. A strong love of nature kept him exploring 
woods and fields at every opportunity, thus giving him the 
intimate knowledge of wild life which he uses to good advan- 
tage in his stories for children. 
were written for his son, then.a lad of five, who was visiting 
Although these stories were not intended 
for publication they were later brought to the attention of a 
publisher and since then the author has written nearly four 
thousand of these animal-character stories. 


The first ‘‘Bedtime Stories”’ 


and the Green Meadows. Perhaps this 
might also accomplish something in be- 
half of the conservation of our national 
wild life. 

So for some little time, I tried adapt- 
ing my stories to the requirements of 
newspaper space, and then spent six 
months more in trying to convince a syn- 
dicate that I had a worth-while newspa- 
per feature. Early in 1912, a syndicate 
agreed to try out the feature for six 
months. The first of these stories were 
printed in a few newspapers on Febru 
ary 5, 1912, and since then, not a day 
has elapsed (Sunday excepted) without 
the appearance of a story—and the num- 
ber of newspapers now making a daily 
feature of them in the United 
States and Canada is nearly 
one hundred. 

1* the beginning, the unde 

lying thought was to foster a 
love of nature by presenting in 
story form the truth about the 
daily lives of the birds, ani 
mals, and lower forms of life 
most easily observed by the 
average child. To attain this 
end the various characters 
were given names, such names 
being chosen as seemed to best 
fit the subjects. The result 
was immediate. The subjects 
were lifted above the general 
classification of mere animals, 
birds and reptiles. They be- 
came at once personalities, and 
as personalities became impor- 
tant and interesting charac- 
ters in the child world. 

From the beginning, 
story has been founded on 
some peculiar characteristic o1 
habit of the subject. And close 
adherence to the truth has. al- 
ways been aimed at. No small- 
est incident is used which can 
not be substantiated by two or 
more recognized authorities 
Thus the reader of a series of 
stories concerning Johnny 
Chuck, comes to have an accu- 
rate and comprehensive knowl 
edge of the habits and daily 
life of the woodchuck. 

And nothing can happen or 
ever does happen in the stories 
of one of these animal charac- 
ters that does not happen or 
cannot happen in the life of 
the real animal. 
cessions 


each 


The only con 
to pure imagination 
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are the speech put in their mouths, and 
in the license of the illustrator in cloth- 
ing them. The former is necessary in 
order to make a story, and does not 
mitigate the truth or in the smallest de- 
gree offend those seeking the truth be- 
cause there is general recognition of the 
fact that there is some means of com- 
munication between animals. The cloth- 
ing of the characters by the illustrator, 
merely serves to more firmly establish 
them as real personalities. 

Not only children but their elders were 
quick to appreciate that these stories 
were true to nature, and expressions of 
appreciation and pleasure began to pour 
in from everywhere—from farm and 
city, and from all walks of life. They 
came from hunters and trappers, educa- 
tors and scientists, conservationists and 
leaders of humane organizations, busy 
business men, and, of course, from the 
children. 


Y degrees | made the discovery that a 

vehicle had been chosen for convey- 
ing information of many kinds and for 
presenting moral lessons without giving 
offense. This discovery opened up a 
vastly broader field and led to an inter- 
esting study of child psychology—after 
all not materially different from the psy- 
chology of the average adult. 

I discovered that without giving of- 
fense I could begin a story with the most 
pointed moral. And I have written hun- 
dreds of such stories without bringing a 
single protest from my readers. Yet the 
old-time story with an obvious moral 
does not reach the average child of to- 
day. It is a direct preachment, and, as 
such, is resented. 

The difference lies in this: In the old- 
time story the moral was obviously 
pointed at the reader; in these animal 
stories the moral is pointed at the char- 
acters. Here is where the psychology 
of the child enters. There is 
no child, however small, who 
does not intuitively sense that 
he is a superior being. Any 
member of the so-called ani- 
mal world is of a lower or- 
der, and the child knows it. 
Especially is this true in re- 
lation to the smaller people 
of the Green Forest and the 
Green Meadows. With this 
intuitive knowledge the child 
will not admit even to him- 
self that one of these little 
creatures knows more than 
he does, or is possessed of a 
degree of wisdom which is 
not his. For this reason the 
moral pointed at Peter Rab- 
bit is not only never resented, 
but is heartily approved. Nat- 
urally the child absorbs the 
moral lesson without sensing 
it in a personal way. 

In the same way, all sorts 
of lessons may be conveyed. 
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Let me illustrate. A series of stories 
was written one time dealing with the 
way in which Jerry Muskrat builds his 
house for winter. I emphasized, some- 
what, the fact that provision is made for 
the escape of foul air and the entrance 
of fresh air. Immediately after publica- 
tion, I received a letter from a mother 
whose small son had long objected to an 
open window in his bedroom at night 
during cold weather. No matter how 
much bed clothing she gave him, he al- 
ways insisted that he was cold. The 
story of Jerry Muskrat evidently came 
at an opportune time for her! From 
then on the laddie would not go to bed 
unless he had his window open, because, 
from his new viewpoint, if fresh air was 
good for Jerry Muskrat it was good for 
him. He would not admit that that lit- 
tle furry animal had more sense than he 
had. 

During the war when the thrift and 
war-savings stamps were introduced, I 
was appealed to by a local committee 
for aid in interesting the school chil- 
dren in buying these stamps. They had 
not taken hold well in the schools of my 
city. Patriotism and thrift were the only 
appeals. Thrift is a dry subject at best 
even to the adult mind. I wrote a series 
of stories of Happy Jack Squirrel, the 
thriftiest of animals, and how he formed 














Bird-feeding stations such as these which Thornton Burgess 
(left) and E. H. Reiber, inventor of a feeding device, are in- 
specting, are great aids in preserving useful, insectivorous 


Besides the added pleasure of observing wild life, these 
for themselves since the birds protect 
the crops and trees from destructive insects, and reduce the 
number of flies and mosquitoes around the home. 
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a thrift club in the Green Forest t 
which only such of his neighbors 2s aig 
up food for future use and th were 
thritty could belong. Peter bbit 
happy-go-lucky and thriftless, war: eq to 
become a member, and in his mis«di:ecteq 
endeavors to be thrifty made plain eyen 
to the smallest child the difference pe. 
tween thrift and thriftlessness. Happy 
Jack Thrift Clubs immediately sprang 
up in every school. There were Happy 
Jack parades, plays, and other activities 
The relation of thrift to patriotism wa 
so obvious that no child could miss j 
The success of the plan was immediate 
The idea was taken up by the state com. 
mittee and later spread to other states, 


Thrift in itself was dry and uninter. 
esting. Happy Jack Squirrel and Peter 
Rabbit were living characters and there- 
fore of interest to the children. The 
stories woven around them appealed to 
the imagination. Subconsciously the 
children refused to admit to themselves 
that the little living characters of these 
stories were wiser than they. 


HILDREN with inborn fear of the 

dark have had that fear entirely re- 
moved by reading stories of little animal 
friends, like Whitefoot the Wood Mouse 
and Timmy the Flying Squirrel, than 
whom there are no more timid creatures, 
but who rarely come out until after dark, 
finding in the blackness of night only a 
great friendliness. 


Deep-seated and inherent in every boy 
is the sense of justice. A boy may be 
literally a little savage in his attitude 
towards lesser creatures. Mercy and 
gentleness may seemingly have no place 
in his complex character. It is useless 
to preach to him of the cruelty of throw- 
ing stones at the birds and animals, of 
frightening them at every opportunity. 
Mercy and gentleness are attributes 
which cannot be implanted from without. 
They are the offspring of 
justice and must come from 
within. Arouse a boy’s in- 
terest in the daily lives of 
the lesser creatures and at 
once his sense of justice is 
awakened. The rest follows 
He becomes the _ stauncli 
friend and militant champion 
of those whom he previous); 
wanted to pursue and injure 


Country boys have volun 
tarily written me of giving 
up trapping, an_ activity 
which not only furnished 
them pleasure but gave them 
a substantial income. The 
muskrat, because he was now 
Jerry Muskrat, and the mink, 
because he was now Billy 
Mink, had become personali- 
ties. As such they were a 
part of their world, and vast 
ly more interesting alive than 
dead. They were little peo- 
ple with rights and feelings 
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their own, and 

ense of justice 

se boys killed all 

to add to the 

ngs and difficul- 

i these little peo- 

ur. I could go 

\umerating in- 

after instance 

character, but 

has been 

| believe, to il- 

ite the working 

e child mind. It 

im sure, a more 

ess unconscious 

ciation of these 

that has led to 

the widespread popu- 

irity of these stories 

among those who 

have to do with chil- 
dren. 

Repeatedly I am 
asked which charac- 
ter is the favorite of 
the children. It is 
Peter Rabbit. That 
should go _ without 
saying. Peter has be- 
come a personage of 
some importance in 
the child world. Per- 
haps it is because he is familiar to chil- 
dren everywhere. Perhaps it is because 
he is possessed of many of the charac- 
teristics of the child. Anyway he is the 
beloved of childhood everywhere. 





One time after a lecture I was ap- 
proached by a man who smilingly but 
somewhat ruefully said that he had a 
bone te pick with me. He had always 
been fond of hunting. A short time pre- 
viously he had been on a hunting trip 
and upon his return he took from the 
pocket of his hunting coat a rabbit which 
he had shot. His five-year-old daughter 
faced him, and with tears in her eyes, 
said, “Why, daddy, you have killed Peter 
Rabbit !” 

“That has ended my hunting,” said he. 
“I don’t want to be looked at again in 
that way by my small daughter.” 

This leads to another interesting phase 
of the stories. The ultimate tragedy 
never occurs in any of these little tales. 
There are two reasons. One is my firm 
belief that tragedy enters into human life 
soon enough at best. The second is, and 
this is purely selfish, I cannot afford to 
kill off any of my characters because | 
have use for them in the future. The 
recognition of this lack of tragedy has 
been widespread. Frequently, letters 
from my little readers thank me for 
never allowing any 

the little people 
) be killed. I have 

ny letters from 
thers and mothers 
icing the same 
eling of gratitude 





Thornton Burgess (left) and E. H. Reiber are shown here examining some of 
the bird ‘‘cafeterias,’’ bird baths, and other provisions for the safety and com- 
fort of their feathered friends at West Webster, N. Y. Although many species have found his chief 
of birds have become extinct during the march of civilization there are many 
others which can yet be saved if the conservation policies advocated by Mr. 


Burgess and others are put into effect 


because their .children can go to bed at 
night happy in the thought that their be- 
loved little friends are always safe. The 
death of one of these little characters, | 
am positive, would be a profound trag- 
edy. 

While Peter Rabbit is a favorite char- 
acter, Reddy Fox is a close second. This 
is, I suspect, chiefly because of Reddy’s 
capacity for getting into mischief and 
then getting out of it again. Buster 
Bear is another favorite. The bear has 
always been a source of interest to chil- 
dren. His size, his humor, and his hu- 
man characteristics account for this. 
Sammy Jay is a favorite among the birds 
probably for the same reason that Reddy 
Fox is a favorite among the animals. 
Jenny Wren is another favorite because 
of her ceaseless chatter and because of 
her inherent quickness, 


| HAVE been asked if I ever have esti- 

mated my daily audience. There is 
no way of doing this with any degree of 
accuracy. The circulation of the news- 
papers carrying these stories runs into 
millions. Of course many adults taking 
these papers do not read the stories. On 
the other hand, often there are several 
children in a home who read them or 
have someone read the stories to them. 





Also 1 have discov- 
ered that an astonish- 
ing number of adults 
are still sufficiently 
children at heart to 
enjoy the stories and 
read them regularly. 
Particularly is this 
true of elderly peo- 
ple. 1 suspect that 
one reason is that the 
majority of elderly 
people spent their 
youth in the country, 
and the setting ot 
these stories brings 
back to them in the 
twilight hours of then 
life, the beloved sur 
roundings of bygone 
days. 

Interest in the low- 
er orders of life is al- 
| most universal. Prob- 
ably it always will be. 
It dates back to pre- 
historic days when 
primitive man must 
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interest in life in the 
creatures around him. 
The larger forms pre- 
sented a constant men- 
ace to his very existence, while from 
the lesser forms he secured his chief 
food supply. So vital an interest could 
hardly fail of being perpetuated for all 
time. 

The foremost scientists of today be- 
lieve that we are rapidly approaching 
the close of the age of mammals. They 
believe that it is only a matter of a com- 
paratively short time when the larger 
wild animals of the world will become 
extinct. The only hope of averting this 
appalling tragedy lies in the awakening 
of the peoples of the world to the neces- 
sity of conservation of the wild life we 
have remaining. Many species are at 
the present time very close to extinction. 
There are two causes for this deplor- 
able condition. One lies in the constantly 
changing of natural conditions due to 
man’s transformation of the wilderness 
into farming land. The other, and most 
vital one, is the ceaseless, senseless 
slaughter going on continually for no 
purpose save the gratification of the de- 
sire to hunt and kill. The wonder is 
that some species have managed to ex- 
ist as long as they have. 

It is estimated that ngt less than six 
millions of men and boys are afield with 
rifles and shotguns during the open hunt 
ing season in the United States. A vast 
number of these 
hunters are actuated 
solely by a desire to 
kill something. If 
legitimate game 
does not offer the op- 
(Cont'd on page 171) 
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“Meet Me in Saint Louis!” 


March, 1993 


Says Raymond M. Havens, President, Rotary Internationa! 


66 EET me in Saint Louis 
M June 18!” 
Somebody asked for a 


convention message from 
the office of the President of Rotary In- 
ternational and I spent several hours 
trying my best to build a beautiful word 
picture of what I’d like to say to every 
individual Rotarian. 

And then that phrase came to me— 

Meet me in Saint Louis June 18! 

And every single one of those word 
pictures became merely pied type. Be- 
cause that is exactly the way I feel to- 
ward every man in Rotary. I want to 
meet him in Saint Louis. And every 
other man in Rotary feels the same way 
toward every other man. He wants to 
meet every last one of his ninety thou- 
sand fellow-Rotarians in Saint Louis— 
or wherever there is a big gathering of 
them. 

That seems to me to be the big reason, 
the real reason why every Rotarian 
should attend the convention—to meet all 
the other Rotarians in Saint Louis! 

One of the very first steps a man takes 


eye when he thinks of his experience or 


meets one of the thousands of Rotarians . 


he has met there, are sufficient to tell the 
story. 

I think I am safe in saying that no man 
who ever attended a Rotary Internationa: 
Convention ever misses one if he can 
help it. There is something in the at- 
mosphere, something about the way Ro- 
tarians meet one another and grip hands 
and exchange greetings that I have never 
seen at any other sort of convention. 

And then—where is there a better 
place to learn something of what Rotary 
is doing throughout the world than at the 
International Convention? 

The convention program is designed 
just for that—to sum up what has been 
accomplished during the year and outline 
the opportunity for further service. And 
these reports and suggestions come from 
every part of Rotary—from Europe, 
Asia, Africa, the three Americas, and 
the islands of the seas. Just think of 
that, when you are thinking of your plans 
regarding the convention. You will meet 
there men of every line of business, of 


every profession, and of practicajj, 
every country in the Rotary world. Yo, 
will -hear them talk, from the platform, 
of theft’ hopes and aims and accomplish- 
ments in their business, in their profes. 
sions, in their varied racial or nationa| 
contacts. And you will not be called 
upon to sit through a storm of perferyig 
oratory. You will hear men talking to 
men as men! 


wi the annual meeting of the dj- 
recting minds of a going concern js 
to that concern—so is the annual Inter- 
national Convention of Rotary to Rotary 
Every man who is entitled to wear a Ro- 
tary emblem is entitled to be heard in the 
proceedings of an International Conven- 
tion. Every Rotarian is interested, or 
should be interested, in the manner in 
which the business of the organization js 
conducted. And every Rotarian is inter- 
ested, or should be interested, in the 
manner in which his servants, the off- 
cers he has chosen, have discharged the 
trusteeship placed in their hands. | re- 
peat, what the annual gathering of the 


in becoming a Rotarian is the 
step of Fellowship. To me that 
is one of the greatest things in 
the world—Rotary Fellowship. 
And that is one of the great 
principles of Rotary. We want 
to know each other and under- 
stand each other for by so doing 
will we appreciate each other 
and learn the ways in which we 
can serve the world. Acquaint- 
ance and. fellowship—and in Ro- 
tary they are practically synony- 
mous terms—are the first steps 
to service, and service is the aim 
and object of Rotary. 


HERE is there a better 

place to become acquainted 
with the fellows of all parts of 
Rotary—notice, I don’t say all 
parts of the world, but all parts 
of Rotary?—where is there a 
better place than the place 
where the International conven- 
tion is held? The convention is 
becoming more and more the 
real Mecca of Rotarians. The 
Mohammedan who makes the 
pilgrimage to Mecca advertises 
the fact to the world by wearing 
a green turban. No such sym- 
bol is needed by the Rotarian 
who makes the pilgrimage to his 
Mecca—the International Con- 
vention. The glow that is 
within his heart, the smile that 
comes to his face, and the look 
of enthusiasm that brightens his 








GOOD WILL 


By EARL D. BABST, President, American Sugar 
Refining Company 


i since merchandising began, in the twilight 
of barter and trade, good will has been recog- 
nized as a valuable asset. We are familiar with the 
good will attaching to many justly celebrated prod- 
ucts of bygone ages. The Damascus blade, the tapes- 
tries of the Gobelins, the violins of Cremona, all 
attained reputations which are unimpaired by the 
passing of centuries. 

We are familiar, too, with the high state of devel- 
opment attained by various arts, professions, and in- 
dustries at different periods. We are aware of the 
influence of their good will, In industry, this ten- 
dency to excel and by good will to pyramid success 
has been largely responsible for the establishment 
and maintenance of great centers of certain industries 
in various parts of the world. 


Even in the present day, when diversity in industry- 


is hastened into such a rapid pace by the stupendous 
development of communication, of transportation, and 
of finance, we still think of certain cities in terms of 
good will represented by their excellence in the man- 
ufacture of certain products. We think of the devel- 
opment of their great divisions of labor, making 
possible the maintenance of such superiority, Shef- 
field for its cutlery, Leeds for its textiles, Delft for 
its pottery, Amsterdam for its diamond-cutting, Bel- 
fast for its linens, Venice for its glass, Sevres for its 
porcelain, Lille for its machinery, Paris for its fash- 
ions, and so on through a long list of cities and towns 
in every part of the world. All these developments 
grew primarily out of some special service to man- 
kind and then out of mankind’s recognition of the 
superiority of such service. This recognition is spoken 
of broadly as good will. More than a century ago, 
Lord Eldon defined good will as “the probability that 
the old customers will resort to the old place.” Good 
will in the simple terms of all business is, ‘‘ 
reputation.”’ 








directing minds of a big concern 
is to that concern, the annual 
convention of Rotary is to Ro- 
tary. 

You Rotarians of the world 
are the directing minds of this 
organization. You decide its 
problems and direct its destinies 
The officers that you elect every 
year can go no farther than you 
give them authority, and the 
conventions year after year fix 
very definitely some of the boun- 
daries of official action. And so 
as a part of this directing force 
of Rotary you have a duty to 
perform in discharging your ob- 
ligations as a Rotarian in at- 
tending the convention. 

If it were needed I would give 
a special invitation to every Ro- 
tarian to attend the convention. 
I would call his attention to the 
social features — and to the 
“round tables” of presidents, 
secretaries, and other informa! 
groups. 

And then—there is the fellow- 
ship. I just cannot help coming 
back to that just as one’s eye 
comes back to the greatest jewel 
in a cluster after the design has 
been examined — fellowship in 
Rotary, fellowship in Service 

C’mon over, fellows—let us al! 
say it together— 

“Meer Me In Saint Louls 
June 18!” 


And then—let’s all be there! 
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How the Hook Is Baited for the 
Careless Buyer 


HE “inside” story of the snares 

and pitfalls of some modern- 

day selling propositions — the 

truth about “puzzle-picture” 
advertisements, so-called “free” offers, 
the “nail-file” test in house-to-house sell- 
ing of women’s hosiery and similar 
schemes of unscrupulous advertisers is a 
story little known except to those who 
are on the “inside.” 

The public has learned to believe what 
it reads and a great part of the time it 
is not disappointed because the greater 
part of advertising is truthful and be- 
lievable. However, because advertising 
is misused and abused by a few, the effect 
is to bewilder and puzzle readers so that 
they begin to doubt all. They cannot 
always pick out and separate that which 
is deceptive from that which is truthful. 


Take the puzzle-picture and puzzle- 
word advertisements offering prizes to 
those who solve a puzzle—a set of in- 
significant prizes to those who do nothing 
more than achieve a correct solution, but 
another set of very alluring prizes to 
those who, in addition to solving the puz- 
zle, sell five or more subscriptions to an 
unknown, perhaps at the time non- 
existent, magazine. 

Without saying or inferring there is 
any fraud perpetrated in such advertising 
schemes, the voice of better business is 
raised in protest against them because on 
their face and at first view the securing 
)f a prize is dependent on a successful 
solving of the puzzle alone. It is only 
‘iter the reader has solved the puzzle 
ind communicated with the advertiser 


that he learns a selling service has to be 
pertormed to qualify for the larger 
prizes, 


These are the ones featured by 


ie advertisement that first came to the 
eader’s attention; they are what at- 


By E. J. BRENNEN 


Manager-Counsel of the Better Business 
Bureau of Saint Louis 


Illustrations by Fay Turpin 


tracted him and caused him to put forth 
effort, that raised in fits breast a hope 
of gain. 

Another dodge made use of by some 
is the giving away of something, provided 
another thing is purchased or some serv- 
ice performed. “Free” advertising has 
been indulged in by a few for sometime 
but within the last year many have taken 
it up. I have in mind one concern that 
advertised an article for $8.00 and offered 
a set of dishes free with every sale. Of 
course, the dishes weren’t “free” because 
something else had to be bought as a 
condition. But that was not all. In- 
vestigation showed that the same mer- 
chandise could be bought elsewhere for 
$1.50 to $2.50 cheaper and the dishes 
could be bought regularly for less than 
this difference. 


SALE is made not because the buyer 

signs “on the dotted line” but be- 
cause the seller has caused him to want 
the article. The impelling motive is the 
“want to” motive. Perhaps, without 
knowing it or analyzing the chain of pro- 
cedure, certain concerns have made use 
of the above psychology to the nth degree. 
I have in mind individuals who operate 
song-writing schools, others who pro- 
pose to train the prospect in scenario 
writing, and still others who keep the 
wolf from the door through the medium 
of schools to make the perspicacious 
country boy into an up-to-date Sherlock 
Holmes at the small cost of five or ten 
dollars and a minimum amount of study 
and training. What they have to sell is a 


course of instruction, a course the value 
and utility of which is at least open to 
question. How do they sell it? By mak- 
ing lavish use of the “want to” motive, 
but many of them join deceit and fraud 
and thereby prey on the misplaced con- 
fidence of those who believe no one 
would tell or create the background of a 
deliberate falsehood. 

Some there are who would study song 
and scenario writing and detective work 
for pleasure, but they are few. The vast 
number of people who enroll in such 
work are those who intend to profit 
thereby, not alone to make a living in 
such a manner, but to become rich as a 
result of their efforts. The first step of 
the “school” is to recognize the prospect’s 
native ability and to “feel sure” he will 
be an outstanding success. The next step 
is to lead the prospect to believe the 
school does place its graduates in lucra 
tive positions. No, the literature does 
not say this in so many words, but that 
is how it reads between the lines. That 
is the meaning the writer intended and 
it is the way the prospect gets it. 

There is nothing intrinsically fraudu- 
lent in such “schools.” Almost anyone 
who enrolls and studies gets value re- 
ceived for the small amount of money 
expended. It is the deception practiced 
by some that harms; it is because they 
lead trusting people to great heights of 
expectation and then dash them down to 
depths of disappointment. 

Kipling wrote: 

“East is East and West is West 

And never the twain shall meet.” 

We might paraphrase this as follows: 
“First are Firsts and Seconds are Seconds 
And never should the latter be sold as 

the former!” 


It is not many years since it was not 


an uncommon practice to advertise mer- 
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chandise containing imperfections with- 
out stating the fact. Of course, it was 
a method to get people into the adver- 
tiser’s store, but it was done at the ex- 
pense of good-will. The reader was 
attracted by the low price. came, often 
bought, and too often forgot the decep- 
tion, but a gradual enlightenment on this 
form of deception has made its use in- 
frequent today. 

In my experience, I can say this decep- 
tive practice was most frequently re- 
sorted to in recent times in the automo- 
bile tire field. As a result of persuasion 
and cooperation on the part of the news- 
papers, automobile tires are today adver- 
tised for what they are. This was not 
accomplished off-hand. It required quite 
a bit of effort. A number of advertise- 
ments were investigated and evidence 
secured for prosecution in case the adver- 
tiser would not listen to reason and cor- 
rect his method of advertising. The 
evidence which was secured in one of 
these cases illustrates the danger to a 
manufacturer in using a designation for 
his not-up-to-standard product, a desig- 
nation that does not inherently of itself 
advise the consumer of the true nature 
of the product, and which leaves a loop- 
hole for fraudulent practices on the part 
of the dealer. 


CERTAIN tire manufacturer marked 

some of his rejected tires “N F C’— 
Not First Class. We had occasion to 
investigate a retailer’s advertisement of 
some of these tires, in which advertise- 
ment no mention was made of “seconds” 
nor even “N F C.” When the investi- 
gator was shown the tire he saw the let- 
ters “N F C” and asked what they meant. 
He was told “new fabric construction.” 
The potentially deceptive marking was 
turned against the manufacturer. Con- 
sider the loss of good-will suffered when 
hundreds and even thousands of people 
bought these tires believing them to be 
the best made by this manufacturer. 
What was their reaction when the tires 
blew out and they found they were not 
adjustable. They not only blamed the 
retailer who sold them, but they held it 
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against the manufacturer who made the 
deception and fraud possible. 

When a person adopts an assumed 
name, he does so to hide his identity. 
The same is often true of merchandise. 
In the latter case, however, the assumed 
name often referred to as a “trade name,” 
was originally coined for the purpose of 
deceiving. While it may be true that the 
advertiser who uses deceptive trade 
names in his advertising may not intend 
to deceive, nevertheless that is the effect 
of his action and he must stand the conse- 
quences. 

Toilet articles often referred to as 
ivory or French ivory are not ivory at 
all except in color and appearance. The 
principal content is cotton. Silk lisle is 
not silk, but entirely cotton with a shiny 
finish. There are dozens of names of 
fabrics and materials which names con- 
tain the word “silk,” such as fibre silk, 
tussah silk and silk tricolette, in which 
there is either no silk at all or the 
silk constitutes but a fraction of the whole 
material. 

When you see a pearl necklace adver- 
tised as selling for several dollars, you 
cannot reasonably expect it to be made of 
genuine pearls. Then why does the 
advertiser so describe it! What does he 
want people to believe? If he intends 
to represent the necklace for what it 
actually is, why doesn’t he say “imita- 
tion,” “manufactured,” or “reproduced?” 
And why should a merchant use the 
words “silver” and “silverware” to desig- 
nate articles that are only plated, unless 
he or his staff is mentally lazy or wants 
customers to believe the articles are solid 
silver? Why should an advertiser use 
the word “Sheffield” or the expression 
“Sheffield Plate” in connection with 
articles that are only electro-plated? 
Likewise “nickel silver” and the older 
name, “German silver.” The word “satin” 
is widely used both by itself and in con- 
junction with a coined word to designate 
fabrics that are either all cotton or part 
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cotton and silk. Yet satin is taken and 
understood by the public to signify an 
all-silk material of a particular weave 
and finish. 

Many a woman has bought house slip- 
pers on the representation and under the 
belief they were kid (a leather produced 
from the skin of a young goat) only to 
find out through wear and deterioration 
that they were made of sheepskin, a much 
inferior and less valuable leather. How 
did she find out? Because the finish that 
made the sheepskin look like kid came 
off in due course. She found herself in 
the same predicament as another woman 
who was misled and deceived into buying 
a dining-table represented to be Ameri- 
can quartered oak. When this woman 
took a wet rag to remove finger prints 
that marred the shiny surface of her 
table, she found the “quartered oak’ 
rubbed off along with the finger prints 
The trade knew “American quartered 
oak” meant an oak finish stamped on a 
cheaper wood. She didn’t, but she was 
educated through experience, both to her 
sorrow and loss and at the expense of 
her confidence in advertising and per- 
haps business and business methods gen- 
erally. 


Wy HAT does it profit a merchant to 

make a sale by means of false rep- 
resentation and even fraud if he suffers 
a loss of the good-will and confidence of 
that customer and sends out one who wil! 
knock instead of boost for him? Never- 
theless, some try to do business on that 
basis. While these are very much in the 
minority, they stand out as festering 
sores on the body of business. 

Too many are inclined to visualize al! 
business in the light of an unsatisfactory 
experience. That is the real harm the 
swindler does; he brings reputable con- 
cerns into disrepute and creates in the 
public mind a doubt as to the integrity 0! 
all. 

I have in mind a piano house that 
makes use of all sorts of deception in 
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apting to make sales. One complaint 

, made was to the effect that a phono- 

, was sold on a representation that 

as on free trial. Though it was 

rtised “free” trial, a clever salesman 

-eded in getting a down payment, 

vhich he represented would be returned 

‘ the trial was not satisfactory. He also 

: the purchaser to sign a paper without 

reading it, on the representation it was 

rely a memorandum of the transaction 

| did not bind him to anything. The 

deluded customer later found out it was 

hattel mortgage and was faced with 

the fact that the salesman’s verbal state- 

ents had no bearing on the matter under 

. rule of evidence that oral statements 

1r representations will not be received in 

evidence to vary, alter, or change the pro- 
visions of a written agreement. 


KNOW of another house, a furniture 

dealer, who actually sells new furni- 
ture and delivers second-hand - stuff. 
When people start to leave his store with- 
out making a purchase, the dealer induces 
them to make a small deposit to hold the 
merchandise in case nothing better is 
found at the price. His salesmen solemnly 
represent the money will be cheerfully 
refunded. The only refunds I know to 
have been made by this dealer are in a 
few cases where the evidence was so 
clearly against him that he stood a good 
chance of prosecution for obtaining 
money by false pretense. 

Do you know what a “puller” is? He 
is an animal that frequents the show 
windows of other concerns and sidles 
up to people looking in the windows. 
This “puller” gets them into conversation 
and tells them the store has a branch on 
a side street where rents are less and 
therefore prices are lower. Or maybe 
he tells them he can show them a place 
where they can get the same merchandise, 
chiefly men’s clothing, just as good, but 
much cheaper. Of course, it’s a fraud. 
If people allow themselves to be in- 
veigled into going with him and if they 
buy, the value they get is not to be com- 
pared with what they would have got in 
the store they had in mind first. 

The public in its mad chase for bar- 
gains often over-reaches itself. To illus- 
trate: So much has been said about 
iiddlemen’s profits that the argument 
“direct from maker to 
wearer” has led many a 
person into transactions 
they otherwise would not 
have made. Certain 
(osiery manufacturers 
vithin the past vear have 
seen fit to market their 
product direct to the con- 
sumer through agents. A 
‘ew, very few, real man- 
‘tacturers have done this, 
but a host of others, 
‘ho are not manufac- 
urers but claim to be, 

‘ve followed suit and 
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devised selling methods and schemes bor- 
dering on fraud. The first is the nail- 
file test, the purpose of which is to con- 
vince a woman she can buy a silk stock- 
ing that will not “run.” A nail file is 
run up and down the leg of the stocking 
and it does not rip. Marvelous! The 
bane of silk stockings overcome! A sale 
is easily made. If that doesn’t work, the 
agent throws a stocking over a door 
and hangs his or her weight on it. It 
certainly must be strong to stand that. 
These are clinching arguments but one 
who knows how can work them success- 
fully with almost any woman’s silk stock- 
ing, even down to the dollar kind. Of 


course, the consumer doesn’t always 
know this. 
These are the quality appeals. The 


price appeal is that the retailer’s “mark- 
up” is eliminated by this method as the 
factory makes only one profit and passes 
the saving along to the consumer. True 
and yet not true. Most people do not 
stop to consider that selling by agents is 
the most expensive method of retail sell- 
ing. The agents get around 20 per cent. 
Other commissions and expenses run the 
cost up. There is more than deception in 
some of these unique selling methods. 
Sometimes there is out-and-out fraud, a 
failure to deliver at all, or delivery of an 
article inferior to the sample and, finally, 
a failure to live up to the guarantee when 
the time for adjustment comes. 


6¢—"OOLS GOLD” is the popular name 

of copper pyrites. It looks like gold, 
glitters like it, and has led many a tender- 
foot to believe he has made a strike. 
What a terrible awakening it must have 
been when he found out the worthlessness 
of what he had been treasuring. I can 
imagine his chagrin, for I have had con- 
tact with numerous people just at the 
time they were coming to realize they 
had bought something that had all the 
glitter of gold but none of the value. 
Most of these people come to us hoping 
we can tell them they have not been 
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stung ; that there is a chance to get their 
money back; but alas, all we can do is 
confirm their fears. Sometimes, we can 
get their money back, but not often. 
Sometimes a prosecution to punish the 
guilty is possible, but too often the cheat 
goes entirely free. The law is rendered 
helpless because the perpetrator of the 
fraud knows the law and how to avoid 
its meshes. 


KNOW one concern that sells contracts 

from door to door. This contract pro- 
vides for weekly payments of $1, until 
$55 is paid. At that time the contract 
holder can get $55 in merchandise. So 
far it looks innocent. So far it has no 
particular appeal, but there is another 
angle, an appeal to the gambling strain, 
to cupidity. The salesman states that 
each week there is a drawing and the 
holder of the lucky number gets her con- 
tract paid up. She can get $55 in mer- 
chandise no matter how little has been 
paid in, even one, two, or three dollars. 
The lure is too strong. They fall for it 
right and left. I know of block 
where practically every family nibbled, 
bought one of the contracts and made 
several payments before finding out it 
was a fraud. Do I hear you ask where 
the fraud is? It is the real value of the 
merchandise that can be had for the $55. 
If a retail store priced its merchandise 
the way this concern does, it wouldn’t 
stay in business long and when it failed, a 
lunacy commission would be appointed to 
examine into the sanity of the proprietor 
in marking and trying to seil merchandise 
at more than twice the price it could be 


one 


bought elsewhere. 

When is a store not a store? Answer: 
When it’s a residence. We call such peo- 
ple “residential dealers.” They advertise 
in the classified columns of newspapers. 
Their advertisements read as though they 
are individuals selling out for one reason 
or another. People looking for bargains 
in used merchandise buy from them 
under the belief they are getting the ad 
vantage of the low price the seller is 
willing to take to get rid of something he 
doesn't want. These “residential dealers 
are second-hand dealers masquerading as 
private parties or they are individuals 


who make a practice of selling both new 


and old merchandise in 
that way. No, there 
is not necessarily fraud 
in all cases but there 


is deception and, in most 
instances, there is fraud 
also. Inferior furniture is 
sold as of a much better 
grade. Used automobiles, 
doctored up to be in usable 
condition, are palmed 
off on ignorant people 
who think they can get 
something worth $1,000 
for half that amount. 
(Cont'd on page 176) 
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N a club of over one thousand boys in 

a prominent settlement house in the 

second largest city in this country, 

there were organized some Scout 
troops. As one of the patrols, there was 
automatically gathered together a little 
gang of urchins, eight of them, that some 
people would term “rough necks” or 
“crooks.” In fact, every single one of the 
eight had either been “yanked up” before 
a juvenile court or had served his little 
time in the parental home or the state 
reformatory. However, they took up 
Scouting with an earnest vim. 

One day they were discovered by the 
director of the club, over in the corner 
of the club room in a very heated argu- 
ment, and when the director joined them 
the patrol leader of this little “gang” 
said: 

“Mr. M—, we’re trying to decide upon 
whether or not we should let Joe into our 
patrol.” 

“Well,” said the director, “why 
shouldn’t you?” 

“Why, do you know what Joe did? 
Last year Joe took a dollar out of the 
pocket of a man’s clothes while the man 
was in swimming.” 

The point of this little incident is that 
every one of these little urchins had been 
“sent up” for something just as bad, if 
not worse. And here they were earnestly 
passing judgment upon their companion, 
simply because the character-building 
grip of Scouting had gotten under their 
skins. 

This last month the Boy Scouts of 
America were celebrating their thirteenth 
anniversary with the largest enrollment 
they have ever known, namely, half a 
million boys; and with 150,000 men who 
are giving voluntary service in this move- 
ment. What does this mean to America; 
what can it mean to America? 

For years and years, one might almost 
say since time began, there has existed 
what is known as the boy problem. Dur- 
ing the early stages of civilization this 
was not so much of a problem as boys 
were out in the open more and received 
more of the companionship of their 
fathers and their elders. As civilization 
progressed, this problem has increased. 
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Semaphore, and other forms of signalling, occupy 


an important place in Scout training. 


Through 


diligent practice, Scouts become proficient in com- 


municating over long distances. 


Thirteen Years of 
Scouting 


By CHARLES HOWARD MILLS 


The problem was never so intense as it is 
at this present moment. 

Not only what are known as after-war 
conditions, which have not worn off yet, 
but the very conditions of the present 
over-civilized world in which we are liv- 
ing today, are the causes of the subnor- 
mal and abnormal boy life of America. 
One has only to quote the statement of 
the district attorney of New York that 
70 per cent of the persons who go to jail 
for the first time are under 21 years of 
age, to realize that this is a serious 
problem. 


Y EARS ago, at the time England was 

fighting the Boers, Lieut. Sir Robert 
Baden-Powell discovered two things: that 
the country boys were better soldiers 
than the city boys ever thought of be- 
ing, because they were physically fit 
from having lived an outdoor, resourceful 
life; and second, that boys were easier 
to train and quicker to learn than men. 

After the war was over, by a survey of 
the boys of London, he discovered that 
of the youth of London who grew up to 
manhood, 46 per cent so far from being 
sufficiently strong to have others 
lean on them in time of need, 
were not able to take care of 
themselves. 

As a result of this there was 
started in England the great move- 
ment of Scouting for boys. Thir- 
teen years ago it was officially or- 
ganized in America, and stands 
today, chartered by the Congress 
of the United States, as an or- 
ganization whose main purpose is 
the training of citizenship 
through service. 

There are certain underlying 
facts and principles which have 
made this movement live and 
grow. One is the realization that 
the great solution of the boy prob- 
lem is, after all, so simple. It is 
merely to take the great super- 
fluous energy with which every 
red-blooded boy abounds and 
steer it along channels that give 
this energy a legitimate out- 
let-—directing it to forces that 
build up rather than destroy: 
that lay stress upon keeping busy 


by accomplishing things that are always 
worth while. 

When a boy first joins the Scouts, as 
one part of his tenderfoot training, he 
stands up before his troops and takes the 
most solemn oath that he has probably 
ever taken in his life. “On my honor | 
will do my best”: 

1. To do my duty to God and my 
country, and to obey the Scout Law. 


2. To help other people at all times. 


3. To keep myself physically strong, 
mentally awake and morally straight.” 
And when in that oath he has said he 
is going to obey the Scout law, these 
are the laws to which he has pledged 
himself : 


1. A Scout is Trust- 7. A Scout is Obedient 

worthy, 8. <A Scout is Cheerful 
2. A Scout is Loyal. 9. A Scout is Thrifty 
8. A Scout is Helpful. 10. A Scout is Brave. 
4. A Scout is Friendly.11. A Scout is Clean. 
5. A Scout is Courteous.12. A Scout is Rev 
6. A Scout is Kind. erent. 


And then he is launched into the field 
of endeavor, commencing to climb the 
most fascinating ladder of boy activities 
that has ever been presented to the 
juvenile world. He climbs up a round at 
a time, first up to “tenderfoot” and then, 





The Scout soon learns the names of flowers 
and stars and animals, and many interesting 
facts regarding them. In this way he is able 
to find much profitable pleasure in his hikes 


through fields and woods. 
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- has learned certain things about 
n the open and camping and cook- 
first aid and signalling, and has 
proficient along other lines, he is 
to wear the badge of Second 
cout. And then a little higher 
eoes, proving himself more ef- 
n some of the lines mentioned 
second Class Scout training, and 
- to it those of nature studys fle 
now about the stars and the flowers 
birds and the animals; he must 
. himself to be a business man as far 
ft is concerned. The camping and 
mpcraft requirements alone of the 
Scouting program are well worth while. 
it is carefully estimated that 175,000 boys 
pent time in well-organized and well- 
directed Scout camps last summer, re- 
ceiving all of the benefits that can come 
from thorough training in the great out- 
f-doors. There was not a single fatality 
and yet nearly all of these camps were 
near water. There were literally thou- 
sands of merit badges obtained in camp- 
craft, pioneering, life-saving, swimming, 
ind nature study. Through all of this 
raining the boy must do his “good turn 
laily’ and then he becomes a First Class 
Scout. 


A SCOUTMASTER was giving a 
written €xamination to a troop of 
Scouts in Michigan. The last question on 
the paper was, “Name four good turns 
that you have done within the past week.” 
One little fellow of the street, in whom 
the Scoutmaster happened to take a very 
special personal interest, wrote down 
his first good turn. He thought a little 
iarder and wrote down his second. Quite 
puzzled for the third, he scratched his 
head and thought hard and wrote down 
the third. And then, he attempted to 
vrite the fourth. Thinking still harder, 
igain scratching his head, and earnestly 
spitting on the end of his pencil, he 
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All dressed up and no place to go?—Not 
so in Scouting! This lad, Matthew 
Dutton, of Beaumont, Texas, was called 
before a judge to define what an oath is. 
A Scout knows, for the importance of 
strict adherence to the Scout oath is 
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often stressed. 


finally scratched down the fourth and 
handed in his paper. The Scoutmaster 
immediately read the answers. And this 
is what little “Yosel” had written: “1. 
Held a horse for man down at Union 
Depot. 2. Carried a baby up Lyons 
Street Hill for a lady. 3. Cranked a 
Ford for a woman (and that was winter 
time in Michigan). 4. Saved a kid’s 
mother the trouble of licking him by 
doing it myself.” 

And then after a boy is a First Class 
Scout comes the really most interesting 
part of the Scout program, where he has 
a chance to branch out along subjects 
in which he is most particularly inter- 
ested. There are 61 merit badges that a 
Scout may attempt to attain. 

Four reasons why Scouting is probably 
more powerful than any other movement 
that has come to America or any other 
country to help solve the boy problem 
are: 

1. Jt is universal. It is universal not 
only as far as nationalities are concerned 
—and it certainly is this, because at the 
recent International Conference heid in 
Paris there were 32 nations represented 
—but also because it touches boys of 
every class and cult and creed and sect 
and religious faith and of no religion at 
all. It is a step in the direction of a 
great world brotherhood, founded on the 
same fundamental principles of character 
building and citizenship training. 

2. It touches 
every side of boy 
nature; not only 
the three sides 
that every human 
being has, phys- 
ical, mental and 
moral, but all of 
the branches and 
deviations under 
each of these 
headings that are 
found in boy na- 
ture. And is any- 
thing more varied 
than the nature 
of the boy? It is 
right here that 
the remarkable 
merit-badge train- 
ing comes in. 
Many parents 
have been able to 


This is not a scrap—just a lesson on how to break the hold ofa fq out the best 


drowning person. Life-saving from drowning and first aid in 

case of injuries of various kinds such as burns and shocks from 

electricity, are activities of the Scouts which have already had 
notable results in the saving of lives. 


path in life for 
their boy to fol- 
low bv his having 





experimented with the different vocations 
represented in the merit-badge require- 
ments. And it must also be put in here 
that some parents have learned the great 
lesson so ably put by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson: “Get off of that boy. You 
are trying to make him another You 
and one is enough.” 

3. It has a quiet underlying automatic 
moral grip on the heart of the boy. You 
cannot reform or keep good a bunch of 
boys by starting in and preaching to 
them. It does not take the boy long to 
learn that in all of his work and his play, 
in all of his Scout training and his school 
life and his home life, it is the funda 
mental principles of the Scout Oath and 
Law to which he must adhere. This 
works with boys of all classes. 

4. It works! It is not some great 
beautiful theory that is made up by some 
one to be forced upon the boy world. It 
is a real program for making real men 
out of real boys! Give the Scouting pro- 
gram half a chance under competent 
leadership and it rings true with best 
results. 

From simple personal good turns like 
those mentioned above to community good 

(Continued on page 172) 
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Mexico—New Third District 


Nelson O. Rhoades Appointed District Governor 
—Six Rotary Clubs Now Organized 


URING the early months of 1921, 

so much interest was shown in 

Rotary by prominent business 

men of Mexico City that in April 
of that year Past President Arch C. 
Klumph made a special trip to Mexico 
to assist in the organization of the 
first Rotary Club in the Republic. 
Through his efforts this club was organ- 
ized on April 11th, 1921, with Rotarian 
Fred W. Teele, the general manager 
of the Mexican Light & Power Co., as 
president. 

Under Deacon’s able leadership the 
club made substantial progress and be- 
came typically international by taking 
in members from the various national- 
ities represented in Mexico City. As the 
club grew stronger it interested itself 
more and more in civic activities and 
welfare work and, like many another 
Rotary Club, soon became an outstanding 
factor in the life of the community. 


T the Los Angeles Convention this 
club was represented by two ac- 
credited delegates — Rotarians Garza 
Galindo and William L. Vail. At a break- 
fast talk with these delegates the Com- 
mittee on Extension of Rotary Interna- 
tional became convinced that 
the time was ripe for the ex- 
tension of Rotary in the Re- 
public of Mexico. At the 
time of the International 
Council meeting in Chicago 
in August, while the Commit- 
tee on Extension was further 
considering ways and means 
for the work in Mexico, good 
luck brought President Teele 
to Chicago. After consulta- 
tion with him it became evi- 
dent that here was the man 
who could best be made re- 
sponsible for bringing about 
the organization of several 
new clubs in cities where a 
for them was being 
Rotarian Teele 
was, therefore, in October. 
appointed Special Commis- 
sioner for the supervision of 
existing clubs and for the or- 
ganization of new clubs in 
the Republic of Mexico. 
During the past three 
months he has devoted him- 
self tirelessly to the inter- 
ests of Rotary. Due to his 
labors, carried on _ with 
beundless energy and enthus- 


desire 
manifested. 


By ROTARY OBSERVER 


iasm, five new clubs have been established 
in Mexico during the past three months. 
These are the clubs at Monterrey, Tam- 
pico, Guadalajara, Vera Cruz and Chi- 
huahua. With six clubs instituted in Mex- 
ico the time seemed opportune for the es- 
tablishment of a new district of Rotary 
International, which would comprise the 
entire Republic of Mexico. It seemed 
especially wise to establish this district 
without delay, in view of the fact that 
Special Commissioner Teele was about 
to be withdrawn and sent to Continental 
Europe on another mission for Rotary. 
Consequently District No. 3 was consti- 
tuted and Rotarian Nelson Osgood 
Rhoades was appointed District Gov- 
ernor. 

A happier choice could hardly have 
been made. In addition to the thoroughly 
international outlook which he has ac- 
quired through extensive travel and 
study, District Governor Rhoades has 







Nelson O. Rhoades, Member of the Rotary Club of Mexico City, 
Mexico, and newly appointed Governor of the Third District. 


been for some twenty years in close toych 
with Mexican business and social life and 
has a sympathetic understanding of the 
various problems in both social and com. 
mercial life which arise in that country. 
He was born in Madison, Wisconsin, 
June 2, 1869, and was educated in the pub- 
lic schools and by private tutelage. At 
the age of seventeen he began teaching 
school in Iowa and later taught in the 
Spanish schools in New Mexico. Next 
he took up his residence in Colorado, 
where he had considerable executive 
experience in high schools and normal 
schools and finally became a_ superin- 
tendent of city schools. His early engi- 
neering experience was gained in the 
construction of the Great Western Rail 
wavy in Towa. 


A$ a consulting engineer he has de- 

signed and constructed many mil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of irrigation plants, 
water-supply and sewage plants and nitro- 
faction plants for sewage disposal. His 
work in railway survey took him to Alas- 
ka, to India and to Egypt. In 1900 he 
was retained by the Mexican Government 
to build railroads, survey public lands, and 
make municipal improvements. He de- 
signed and constructed an ir- 
rigation system in the state 
of Sinaloa which is one 
of the largest such systems 
in the Republic of Mexico. 
He has established and op- 
erated sugar plantations and 
refineries in this same prov- 
ince and is now a member of 


the firm of Garfield & 
Rhoades, Latin-American 
Counsellors and Fiscal 
Agents. 


District Governor Rhoades 
has lost no time in making 
District No. 3 fit in its niche 
among the other thirty-eight 
districts of Rotary Interna- 
tional. He is getting good 
delegations of Rotarians 
from other Rotary clubs in 
Mexico and from severa' 
clubs in Texas to be present 
in Chihuahua when the char 
ter is officially presented to 
teh youngest club in this new 
district. He has scheduled a 
District Conference to be 
held in Mexico City on the 
26th and 27th of March, and 
is making every plan to have 
this the biggest Rotary func- 
tion ever held inthe Repub! ic 
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What the Convention Means to the 
International President 


By CRAWFORD C. McCULLOUGH 


Immediate Past President, Rotary International 


HE annual Rotary Convention 

is the personal concern of every 

individual Rotarian, for while 

Rotary International is a con- 
‘ederation of all unit Rotary clubs, it is 
{ter all but a composite of the men who 
comprise them. 

The Convention provides the only op- 
portunity wherein the Rotary clubs of 
all nations through their chosen repre- 
sentatives may meet in friendly council. 
lt is a common meeting ground where 
race and creed have no part and where 
fast friendships grow from fellowship in 
service and the common pursuit of like 
ideals. 

Then, too, the Convention is Rotary’s 
only legislative body. Here, and here 
only, are policies determined upon and 
legislation enacted whereby all Rotary 
Clubs may cooperatively press on to 
greater individual and collective achieve- 
ment. 


Then comes the meeting of the Inter- 
national Council where the president and 
his board, the district governors and 
committee chairmen meet in conference 
to become personally acquainted, to dis- 
cuss plans, and to devise ways and means 
for unity of effort in carrying out the 
year’s enterprise. 


It is like a captain and his crew out- 
fitting for a long voyage and when all 
preparation is finally completed the good 
ship sets sail before a fair wind and on 
a smooth sea; skipper and crew at their 
posts; each with his own work to do and 
trained to do it; hopes are high; the 
morale is strong; the sun shines brightly. 

But no voyage of discovery was ever 
made on continuously placid seas and 
with only favorable winds. There will 
be contrary winds as well as fair, smooth 
seas and stormy uneventful hours and 
anxious hours, long watches and short: 
and all the while there must be skillful 


navigation if hazards are to be safely 
passed, the quest attained, and the good 
ship brought triumphantly into port. 
The skipper is not a super-man. He 
is in fact very human. He has his peri- 
ods of fatigue, his disappointments and 
his failures, but these he must keep to 
himself and profit from the experience 
that they bring him. Courage and cheer- 
fulness must ever be his watchwords. 


ANP so the crowded and eventful Ro- 
tary year moves on apace and Con- 
vention time again approaches to mark 


another milestone along the highway of 


Rotary’s human journey. 

Now comes the crowning climax of the 
vear. Every act now seems crowding 
up for final review which, whether it be 
critical or commendatory, will be, withal 
—friendly. It could not be otherwise in 
Rotary. 

On the eve of the Convention which 


And it is at the Convention 
that the clubs by the ballots of 
their delegates choose a new 
group of officers who will take 
up the task where their prede- 
cessors have just left off. 

Thus, at the close of each 
Convention one administration 
closes and a new one begins. 
There is no break. The new 
officers have been trained for 
leadership, for that is the Ro- 
tary way. 

O, fresh from the inspira- 

tion of a great Convention— 
with faith, hope and determina- 
tion written large in their hearts 
—the president and his board of 
lirectors set out upon their joint 
year of service. 

To all the officers, but more 
particularly to the president, 
there comes very early, a pro- 
found sense of the responsibility 
of leadership and a feeling of 
lumility that from such a wealth 
of choice he should have been 
chosen to be the guiding head of 
such a great and world-wide 
movement. 

After a preliminary organiza- 
tion meeting an interval is spent 
in maturing plans: for the prog- 
ress of Rotary can only be in 
lirect ratio to the clearness with 
which its objectives are per- 
ceived and unremitting pressure 
is made towards their attain- 
ment. 








A BUSINESS MAN’S OBLIGATION 
TO HIS BUSINESS 


By O. B. McCLINTOCK, President and Treasurer, 
O. B. McClintock Company, Minneapolis, M‘nn. 


N EXT after his God, his Country and his family, a 
business man’s greatest obligation should be to 
his business. 

He should give to it his utmost respect and the 
unflagging, determined and painstaking attention, 
necessary to its full success. 


He should build it squarely upon the great founda- 
tion of honesty. He should conduct it with integrity 
and dispatch. Every day he should greet it joyously, 
nurture it carefully, and multiply it to the limit of his 
best endeavors. 

Besides his own best efforts, he owes to his business 
the efficient help and co-operation of properly treated, 
well-paid employees. 

He owes to his business a reasonable amount of 
Civic Service that it, in turn, may receive a share in 
those benefits so clearly defined by that motto, “He 
profits most who serves best.” 

His obligations also include those great essentials, 
the creation of confidence, careful financing, and 
generous advertising. 

What greater romance is there in history than the 
Romance of Business? Every great line of industry 
is a wonder world in itself. 

To guide each well-meaning, right-thinking, great- 
endeavoring Business Man today, there comes before 
us out of the past, the wonderful record made by 
such men as A. T. Stewart, the merchant prince of 
New York, Marshall Field, that great industrial 
leader of Chicago, John Wanamaker, philanthropist 
business man of Philadelphia, and Andrew Carnegie, 
the keen, constructive manufacturer of Pittsburgh. 
Each of these men started, conducted, and brought 
to a successful conclusion a wonderful career, based 
upon honest and respectful regard for his business, 
and intelligent and persistent application to his 
business. 








for him will be four momentous 
days, one can fancy the Presi- 
dent in soliloquy : 

“Tomorrow the Convention 
opens. For only a few days 
more shall I be President. 

“It has been a long year and 
yet a short one — a happy 
though a hard experience. 

“T have kept faith with my 
fellows and have within my 
God-given limitations given 
them and Rotary of my best. 

“Will it be a great Conven- 
tion, great in numbers, in en- 
thusiasm, high purpose and ac- 
complishment ? 

“As its presiding officer shall 
| measure up to my opportunity 
and shall this Convention—in a 
peculiar sense, my Convention— 
go down in Rotary history as 
more clearly pointing the way 
to the right relation of man with 
his fellowmen ? 

“Tomorrow let me but sense 
the kindly atmosphere of sym- 
pathy and approbation; let me 
but feel the subtle currents of 
friendship and goodwill envel- 
oping me in their grateful 
warmth; and I shall be happy, 
for then I shall know that my 
vear has indeed been worth 
while to others and to me; and 
then, too, shall I be thankful for 
a part in making the way some- 
what easier for those who fol- 
low.” 
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This is Your Convention! 
‘tve Days—From June 18th to 22nd 


Saint Louis and Its Points of Interest 


HE Saint Louis Union Sta- 
tion is one of the largest 
terminals in the 
There are 269 
main-line passenger trains leaving 
and arriving there every day. 

Saint Louis is a city of homes— 
38 per cent of the people are own- 
ers of their homes. 

The public library ranks among 
the seven great libraries of the 
world. 

Saint Louis is the leading United 
States market center for Central 
America; direct package-car serv- 
ice with Mexico and Cuba. 

The Missouri Botanical Gardens, 
which are excelled only by the Royal 
Botanical Gardens of Kew, England, con- 


railroad 
world. 





Grant’s Cabin 


tain over 100,000 specimens of plant life 
and covers 135 acres. 

The great open-air Municipal Theater 
in Forest Park is the only open-air thea- 
ter in the United States. It seats over 
10,000; is built entirely of concrete with 
its great stage set in the natural wood 
land of the park; and it has most won 
derful accoustics. 

Saint Louis is one of seven of the 
really historical spots in America. 

The old Court House, built in 1839, is 
a most noted place. The steps were used 
as a market-place for slaves. 

At Forest Park Highlands—“The big 
place on the Hill.” The carnival spirit is 
always in existence but it will be par- 
ticularly so the afternoon and evening of 
the Rotary frolic. 

Grant’s Log Cabin, where the famous 
General lived for many years, will be an 
attraction for many. 

Golf—Saint Louis has some of the 
greatest golf courses in the country. 

The new cathedrai is the largest and 
most magnificent church in the United 
States, costing $3,250,000. 

Saint Louis can be more easily and 
more quickly reached from all parts of 
the country than any other city. 

Saint Louis has earned the reputation 
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Saint Louis Art Museum in Forest Park 


of being the most hospitable city in the 
United States and every courtesy will be 
afforded convention visitors. 

The convention is the most important 
Rotary meeting of the year. 

Successful conventions are always the 
result of thorough preparation and or- 
ganization. 

Give the convention first place while 
in session; you can see the sights of the 
city some other time just as well. 

If the convention helps you—tell it to 
others—help them catch the spirit of 
it; if any speaker has said something 
really worth while, tell him—he is 
human. 

Never hesitate to ask a question if the 
opportunity is given. The difficulty in 





Saint Louis Union Station 


your mind may be the same as the other 
fellow has and a convention ought to be, 
above all things else, educational. 

Talk things over with other men be- 
tween sessions. “Swap ideas” with 
every man you meet. He may have some 
plan in operation in his club that is the 
very thing you need in yours. 


Remember that in order to get 
you've got to give. ! 

The Coliseum, where the ses- 
sions of the convention will be held, 
was built for conventions—abso- 
lutely fireproof—acoustics excel- 
lent. Seats 10,000 people. 

The President’s Ball—one of the 
high spots of the week—will be 
held on Wednesday night—a most 
excellent dance floor accommodat- 
ing 4,000 people at once. 

The Frolic—at~ Forest Park 
Highlands on Thursday night—this 
will be a great place for Rotary to 
let loose—“a good time will be had 
by all.” 

The ladies will never forget the extent 
and the charm of the entertainment 





New Cathedral 


planned by the Saint Louis Rotarians for 
them. 

Opera Night—This will indeed be a 
rare treat, for everybody enjoys light 
opera presented by famous singers. 

Saint Louis with its central location 
assures you a minimum amount of time 
away from your business. 

The Annual Rotary Convention is a 
great market-place—for the exchange of 
ideas and the “swapping” of good-fellow- 
ship. Here meet representative Ro- 
tarians from all over the world. Here 
gather the general officers, district gov- 
ernors, the club executives, the Inter- 
national and club committeemen—all 
prepared to tell what they do and how 
they do it, all eager to learn what you 
do and how you do it. 

During the evenings there will be 
operatic performances, a grand ball, a 
gay frolic, and as our hosts promise us, 
“something doing every minute.” 

Your convention office is located at: 

Hotel Statler, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ear R. BENEDICT, 
Convention Manager. 
Hr Martin, Chairman 
Convention City Executive Committee. 
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Practicing a Rotary Text 


How the Oklahoma City Rotary Club Gave 
the “*Sooner State’’ a New Definition of Service 


this before. Every other club 

I know of builds clubhouses for 

themselves, but this club does 
it for somebody else.” 

it was a little girl speaking. She was 
dragging her tired legs home after a day 
of riotous fun, hanging to her mother’s 
arm while the latter explained to her 
that Rotary Park, where she had been 
playing, was the gift of the Oklahoma 
City Rotary Club to the boys and girls 
of Oklahoma City. 

The wonder of the girl was the amaze- 
ment of Oklahoma City. This is a new 
country, where young men are pioneers. 
Nature has yielded riches in Oklahoma 
in a romantic fashion and all the history 
of the thirty-three years since the coun- 
try was opened to settlement has been 
the hectic hurry of men after money. 
Oklahoma is backward in parks and 
playgrounds. In all this vast, rich state 
there is no public monument deserving 
of the name. 

And so it was that the announcement 
that the Oklahoma City Rotary Club pro- 
posed to spend $40,000 in buying, build- 
ing and equipping a modern park and 
playground as a public service caused 
arched eyebrows and a “wait-and-see” 
attitude. 

3ut scepticism turned to astonishment 
with the opening of the forty-four-acre 
fairyland in June, 1922, with a week of 
play directed by a national games ex- 
pert. 


“oT NEVER heard of a club like 


NATURALLY, the Oklahoma City Ro- 

tary Ciub is proud of its accomplish- 
ment. Rotary Park is the fruition of 
three years of earnest work, based on the 
advice and leadership of Rotary Inter- 
national and carried out by 200 of the 
best fellows ever banded together as 
spokes in the wheels of service. 

“First, the blade, then the ear, then 
the full grain in the ear.” 

Our Boy Life survey was the “blade.” 
Chat survey was a winter’s work. After 
siiting the hundreds of cards and cata- 
oging the needs expressed by boys, girls, 
parents, teachers, educators and men and 
women in all walks of public life, it was 
‘ound that the majority sentiment was 
that the greatest need of child life in 
Oklahoma City was supervised play- 
grounds. The survey proved that Okla- 

ia City, a prosperous capital of 100,- 
“0 population, was doing little for its 


By WALTER HARRISON 
President, Oklahoma City Rotary Club 


future citizens, and particularly for the 
underprivileged boy and girl. 

Finding a suitable acreage, sufficiently 
within reach of all to be adaptable, was 
the work of months. Almost another 
year rolled by before negotiations had 
reached the point where the deal could 
be closed for the forty-four acres of 
land which it was finally decided to ac- 
quire. A packing company had secured 
the site when establishing a plant here. 
The land had been reserved by this com- 
pany for a residence addition. High fig- 
ures had been offered by business firms 
for the block for industrial purposes, 
but all offers were turned down until the 
park idea was.conceived. Then the 
packers saw the value of such an im- 
provement to the whole city, sacrificed 
the property and sold it at a figure ridic- 
ulously low. 

Then the Rotary Playground Associa- 
tion was formed by the members of the 
Rotary Club. The organization was in- 
corporated with no capital stock and 
“shares of happiness” sold to members 
of the club at $50 each. 

Rotarians who attended the regular 
noon-day luncheon at which the subscrip- 
tions were made assuring: the success of 
the enterprise never will forget the scene 
when $30,000 was pledged in 25 minutes 
in sums ranging from $50 to $300, every 
member giving, in many cases “until it 
hurt.” For real joy and enthusiasm, this 
meeting of the club has never been sur- 
passed. That was the ear. 

Then came other months of hard 


work. Building a park is no easy job. 
Club members did the plowing gratis. 
Others gave the seed for grass. Con- 
tractors and architects gave time and at- 
tention to the budding idea. Rotarians 
who never before really knew what im- 
personal service meant lent a hand in the 
work. Supply men cut out the profit 
item and provided everything at cost. 
And the more the club worked the more 
the wonder grew. 


AXP now the full grain is showing in 
the ear. 

If we get on a street car any morning, 
we will usually find a freckled faced 
young scamp with a bathing suit draped 
over his shoulder, headed for Rotary 
Park. 

If we go out to the park any evening, 
in the parking space at the park entrance 
we will find scores of automobiles that 
have carried the children of the more 
affluent class down to every child’s play- 
ground. 

Across the bridge and down in picnic 
glen, nestled under shading maples and 
elms, we will find mother and dad, with 
the supper shoe-box, enjoying the luxury 
of the green carpet and feasting like 
kings on the richness of the outdoors. 
The wading pools are crowded with 
crowing kids, some in bathing suits, 
some in breech clouts, some in just any 
old thing—but all sharing the democracy 
of cool water and comfort. 

Down one long avenue of stately trees 
ranges the playground apparatus, shel- 











Rotary Park, of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
stands as a model in natural advantages 
and playground equipment. There is a 
large clubhouse (shown at right), with 
showers and locker rooms. There are 
three baseball diamonds, four tennis 
courts, football field and a cinder track. 
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tered by day from the hot rays of the 
southern sun. Here we find every chute 
and slide crowded. There are see-saws, 
giant strides, traveling rings, horizontal 
bars, parallel bars—everything that is 
listed in modern playground equipment— 
and everything is working all of the time. 

An experienced playground executive 
is employed to superintend the park. He 
is to be on the job the year around. The 
work in the park, the supervision of the 
swimming and wading-pools and the po- 
licing of the premises, makes a consider- 
able payroll. The park is lighted by elec- 
tricity and is closed every evening at 9 
o'clock. Warning flashes are given in 
order that the boys and girls may have 
fair time to get away before the park is 
closed. 

No matter how thoroughly sold a club 
may be on a proposition such as this one, 
there must be an active, interested di- 
recting head to carry it through. A club 
may be able to hire a good playground 
superintendent, but the services neces- 
sary to take the blade and from it de- 
velop the fuller ear cannot be bought nor 
paid for—they must be given. 


OTARY PARK is the lengthened 

shadow of the Boy’s Work Commit- 

tee of the Oklahoma City club, of which 
Walter C. Dean is chairman. 

Dean deserves to be called the “daddy” 
of Rotary Park. While the idea did not 
originate with him, he caught the inspi- 
ration along with others, and has given 
his services for the past two years in 
overseeing every detail of the develop- 
ment work. 

The park was completed last year. 
Now that the work is all finished, there 
are some who may think it was an ex- 
pensive undertaking; some there may be 
who will look at the amount of money 
spent, not realizing the scope of the 
work accomplished. “Too high,” they 
will say. 

Well, yes, it was expensive. 

We've had to raise our dues $1.50 a 
month and devote every penny of the 
raise to the maintenance of the park, 
but not a member has grumbled. 

It has meant spending less for enter- 
tainment of ourselves, too. In 1921 
we spent about $800 on the club’s annual 
picnic. Last year we held our picnic in 
our own park and we made it a basket 
affair. Every member brought his own 
basket. Every member also _ brought 
some neighbor kids along with his own! 
This year, we won't have one-third as 
many dances with expensive orchestras 
and eats and decorations. We have 
trimmed everything in order to put the 
things that we needed into the park 
project. 

And the best of it is that the Rotary 
club feels that we have just started in 
on the boy and girl problem. The park 


is not the all-consuming end of Rotary’s 
efforts in Oklahoma City. 


The Bov’s 
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Work committee has had time to organ- 
ize a back-to-school campaign among the 
“eighth graders.” And lads and lassies 
with twisted bodies and maimed limbs 
have been helped to secure proper surgi- 
cal and hospital care. 

And that’s only a part of our story. 
And it may be a very small part. 

The park idea has sold Rotary to our- 
selves! 

The spark of community interest has 
blazed in many who were cold and dead 
to demands outside their family circle 
before. 

Out at Rotary Park any evening you 
will find a dozen or more members of 
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the Oklahoma City club, some with thei; 
own kids, some with somebody else’; 
boys and girls, helping in the play, bear. 
ing a spirit of “I’m mighty proud | hag 
a tiny bit to do with making this thing q 
success and an I-want-to-do-more attj- 
tude.” And they drop in on directors 
meetings with ideas, and they call up the 
officers on the telephone figuring out ney 
things to do. 

Rotary Park may be a big success jn 
the eyes of kidland, but the youngsters 
will never know just how much Rotary 
Park has enlarged the vision of the mem- 
bers of the Rotary club. 





Spreading the Rotary Idea 


By KENDALL WEISIGER 
Director of Personnel, Southern Bell Telephone Company 


OTARY is such a potent factor 
R in the lives of eighty-six thou- 
sand Rotarians, that we are 
tempted to speculate upon what 
might be accomplished if its benefits 
could be extended to even a small per- 
centage of the millions of persons who 
dwell in the countries in which Rotary 
now flourishes. 

The average person who hears of 
Rotary is interested in knowing more 
about Rotary and what it stands for. 
Practically every Rotarian has been 
asked many times to explain the aims 
and objects of the organization. 

Unfortunately the “write-ups” in the 
newspapers about the weekly meetings 
give little or no information about the 
real purposes of Rotary. If some meet- 
ing is enlivened by a “fool stunt” of some 
kind—that is human-interest stuff for the 
newspapers. If the club takes a stand 
for civic righteousness or square dealing 
in business—the newspapers oftentimes 
fail to sense any reader-interest in such 
“high-brow” stuff. 

And yet Rotarians have discovered 
that people are interested in business 
ethics, in international peace and good- 
will, in the promotion of fellowship and 
understanding—and they always want to 
learn more about an organization of busi- 
ness men having such ideals and en- 
deavoring to put them into practice in 
everyday life. 

Each member of a Rotary club is in 
the club by virtue of the fact that he is 
considered to be representative of the 
best men—the top-notchers—in his par- 
ticular classification. As such a repre- 
sentative, each member is expected to 
bring to the club the best knowledge and 
thought pertaining to his particular line 
of business, and in return to take back to 
others in his own classification the good 
things that he has gathered in Rotary 
as the result of his contacts with similar 
representatives from other lines of busi- 
ness. In his own business he has his 


particular opportunity to pass along what 
he has found in Rotary. 

However, a Rotarian has not done his 
full duty when he has imparted the Ro- 
tary spirit to the members of his own 
classification; he has the further oppor- 
tunity of thoroughly implanting Rotary 
ideals in the minds of all of his em- 
ployees, and incidentally of making them 
known to all other persons with whom 
he may have influence. 

One simple way to pass the message of 
Rotary along to one’s classification is 
through the medium of one’s trade paper. 
Such a message should be written as 
will fit in with the particular line of 
thought and editorial contents of the par- 
ticular trade paper that goes to a cer- 
tain group of business men. 


"THOUSANDS of receptive minds are 
likewise reached weekly and monthly 
through the media of so-called house 
organs, one or more of which are often 
published and furnished free to the em- 
ployees of many large businesses. 

In the United States, for example, the 
Bell Telephone Company alone reaches 
with its various company magazines, 
more than a quarter of a million ener- 
getic employees, whose minds readily as- 
similate the subject matter carried to 
them monthly through these channels. 
What a fertile field for Rotary Educa- 
tion! 

It would be a poor guess indeed that 
did not reckon the readers of such house 
organs in America alone at well into the 
millions. Rotarians being in executive 
positions in their respective businesses 
have at their disposal the columns of 
the journals. 

My work is with the Bell Telephone 
Company in Atlanta, Ga. With the fore- 
going ideas in mind, I prepared and o!- 
ferred to The Southern Telephone News. 
a Rotary story couched in terms unde: 
standable to the fourteen thousand tel 

(Continued on page 172) 
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Under Direction of William C. Bamburgh 
of the Babson Institute 


In these columns, books are chosen for review which are especially 
suitable for the readers of this magazine and their associates 


World Markets and Commerce 


Source Book for the Economic Geography 
of North America, by Charles C. Colby. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1921. Pp. 418; maps; tables; index. 

Changes; Their Nature and 

by Ellsworth Huntington and 
Stephen S. Vischer. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1922, Pp. 329; index. 

Technical Procedure In Exporting and Im- 
porting, by Morris S. Rosenthal. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1922. 
Pp. 312; bibliography; forms; index. 

Business Geography, by Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton and Frank E. Williams. New York: 

John Wiley & Sons, 1922. Pp. 482; 

tables; charts; maps; index. 

Commercial Preparedness; Official Report 
of Ninth National Convention Foreign 
Trade Council. New York: the Council, 
1922. Pp. 621; index; list of members. 

Export Merchandising, by Walter F. Wy- 
man. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1922. Illustrated; pp. 405; in- 
dex. 

Foreign Commercial Credits, by George W. 
Edwards. New gYork: McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 1922. Pp. 242; index. 

Caribbean Interests of the United States, 
by Chester Lloyd Jones. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co., 1919. Pp. 379; maps; 
tables; bibliographies; index. 

Inheriting the Earth, or, The Geographical 
Factor in National Development, by O. D. 
Von Engeln. New York: Macmillan Co., 
1922. Pp. 379; no index. 


Climatic 
Causes, 


HE sudden rising of the volume 
of world trade during the last six 
months of 1922 has brought to 
the attention of many exporters 
as well as importers the long list of ex- 
cellent works issued by responsible pub- 
lishers during the past five years. 

The development of both types of trade 
is the basic foundation of friendly inter- 
national relationships, if founded upon 
sound reciprocal methods and principles. 

Many of the books which have been 
issued have been prepared by men 
grounded in the business. Many of the 
books are standard, and there has been, 
lortunately, very little duplication. 

Vision of world markets and the de- 
velopment of proper perspectives are as 
essential as a knowledge of the proper 
procedures to be maintained by man- 
gerial and clerical effort. There are 

ny business men at the present time 

iO are seriously considering the crea- 


tion of a contract with markets other 
than their own, and they are desirous of 
training their subordinates in the ins and 
outs of what is, for them, a new kind of 
commerce. The works which we recom- 
mend are those which may be safely 
placed upon the shelves of the business 
libraries of business men. 

Any study of the markets of North 
America requires investigations relating 
to the geographic positions of industries 
and businesses, the sources of raw ma- 
terials, conditions of soils, and the com- 
mercial relationships of various portions 
of the continent. 

We have already mentioned in these 
columns Colby’s Source Book for the 
Economic Geography of North America. 
It is desirable to simply refer to it here 
again as an important adjunct in the 
work of sales planning and promotion. 

Consideration which must be given to 
weather conditions in world trade can be 
studied in Climatic Changes; Their Na- 
ture and Causes, by Professors Hunting- 
ton and Vischer. 

Business men who are watching the 
greater swings of world advancement in 
the production of raw materials and the 
development of growing facilities as well 
as dominant localized conditions for dis- 
tribution will be interested in this work. 
It will help many a sales-promotion spe- 
cialist to understand changing, seasonal, 
and variable markets. 

Although world trade seems to be only 
domestic trade expanded into the lands of 
foreign-speaking peoples, there is a 
technique in the documentation of com- 
mercial and financial transactions, which 
makes every detail professional in char- 
acter and intricate in method. 

Mr. Rosenthal has made a reference 
book of unusual clearness in defining all 
of the details of his subjects, Technical 
Procedure in Exporting and Importing. 
He provides a full range of facsimile 
documents, and is fortunate in being able 
to convey to the reader the practical pro- 
cedures serially and with simple explana- 
tions of the reasons for each. It is also 
concise and written from his wide ex- 
perience as export manager of a large 
New York house. 

There are also manv useful thoughts 
in the book which could be of interest 


and service to a sales manager in charge 
of domestic distribution. 

The application of the study of geo- 
graphical conditions to the effectual dis- 
tribution of goods in various markets (in 
the Business Geography by 
Huntington and Williams) is so obvious 
that it seems useless to mention the 
necessity for such a book as this. Yet 
it occupies first position in the front line 
with similar works. Hitherto, the de- 
scriptive processes of geographers have 
not been used so well for the benefit of 
business men. 

Consideration of community condi- 
tions, localized industries, isolated pro- 
duction, transportation, the various ef- 
fects of temperature upon habits and 
general demand; the place which racial 
qualities, national temperaments, gov- 
ernmental conditions, and various degrees 
of intelligence play as important parts in 
commerce and trade, gives a wide range 
to the usefulness of this work in domes- 
tic and world distribution. 

Even for general use, it is a delight- 
ful book to read for improving one’s 
knowledge and for an evening or two 
of pleasure. 

Exporters and importers who are not 
members of the Foreign Trade Council 
should have the annual report (Com- 
mercial Preparedness) of the council at 
hand for reference during these days of 
developing world trade and the expan- 
sion of commercial relations. It is made 
up of the numerous addresses of notable 
Americans whose vision of the place of 
America in world trade will be of con 
siderable interest to Americans who are 
concerned with America’s future trade 
relations in the markets of the world. 

Finance, methods, purchasing 
methods, credit factors, trafic and com- 
modity information, comprise the bulk 
of the discussions and data given 

Mr. Wyman’s authoritative 
Export Merchandising—has much sound 
sense and fundamental importance to its 
credit, first because it has been written by 
Mr. Wyman, and, second, because of his 
foremost position among export sales 
managers. His opinions and the posi- 
tions which he takes on disputed points 
and procedure, make every page interest- 
ing and informative. 


Messrs. 


sales 


work— 
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The entire gamut of export practice 
is treated simply and sanely. He has 
chosen an exceptionally well-ordered 
method of presenting his subject. The 
entire business of export selling is con- 
sidered in the light of a human affair, in 
which the humanity of the commercial 
traveler must be _ considered—those 
human relationships of the traveler with 
his customers which in any or all parts 
of the world, are deciding factors in suc- 
cessful selling, including satisfactory 
deliveries. This book is a valuable guide 
to exporting. 

Little attention has been paid to the 
proper management of foreign credits by 
the economists and business educators, so 
that Foreign Commercial Credits by Mr. 
Edwards takes front rank at the start 
because of its sound construction and its 
sane attitudes. 

He brings to notice many legal de- 
cisions of various countries, so that there 
is little doubt that the reader and student 
must be provided with some precautionary 
measures and impressed with the need 
for carefulness in any consideration 
given to the details of the subject. It is 
a book for the commercial traveler, 
whose acquaintance with the methods of 
his house are essential and whose reli- 
ance upon the principles of this work 
will help to fortify him with some prin- 
ciples of sound judgment and with a cer- 
tain degree of strength—all important 
factors in his selling. 


Mr. Jones in Caribbean Interests of 
the United States, has handled an ex- 
tensive subject with general clarity and 
has provided excellent trade data for 
almost any trading business carrying on 
negotiations and commerce with the 
distinctive territory known as the Carib- 
bean ports. 

There are few points upon which he 
does not give some information, and we 
are conscious throughout his work of a 
sound knowledge upon which he draws 
his conclusions and suggestions. 

The book is not only well written, it is 
well made for the use of world-trade spe- 
cialists. It is informative, and will as- 
sist many to understand some of the con- 
tingencies against which they must work 
and with which their selling abilities 
must contend. 

From whatever source inspiration for 
the development of business can be ob- 
tained, it should be sought. In Dr. Von 
Engeln’s /nheriting the Earth, we have 
the opportunity to realize and discover 
the many sources of America’s advance- 
ment in trade and commerce, as well as 
in general distribution for the needs of 
mankind. World movements affect 
nearly every era and industry in different 
ways, disturbing the apparently settled 
conditions in one place and settling the 
disturbed conditions in others. 

It is well to develop the visions of busi- 
ness men, by expanding their under- 
standing of such underlying conditions 
as are likely to affect either production 
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or distribution, for, in turn, financial 
ccnditions become equally affected and 
settled or disturbed, on occasion. 

There is vision in this work, which 
also treats of things very romantic on 
a large scale—a scale, for example, of 
earthquakes and tidal waves, which 
affect national development. 





The Far East—And Trade 


International Development of China, by Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1922. Pp. 265; maps. 


China’s Place in the Sun, by Stanley High. 
New York: Macmillan & Co., 1922. II- 
lustrated; pp. 212. 

Charm of the Middle Kingdom, by James 
Reid Marsh. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., 1922. Pp. 245; illus. 


Manchuria; Land of Opportunities. Lllus- 
trated. Issued by the South Manchuria 
Railway, New York office, 1922. 


HE improvement in general com- 

I mercial conditions in China and 

the general receptivity of the 
Chinese for the better things of life, 
which means the improving necessities 
of life, makes that portion of the earth 
a desirable field for export activity. 
Reference to the statistics of trade with 
China prove that, and now that the 
Chinese are arriving at an intelligent 
understanding generally of all of the im- 
proved methods of life, exporters should 
show interest in developing that enorm- 
ous field of four hundred million con- 
sumers. 

The Far East has always been a 
friendly portion of the world in accept- 
ing American and British commercial re- 
lationships, because of the long under- 
standing of English-speaking peoples by 
the advanced Chinese. 

Dr. Sun’s book expounds the most 
important policies of his people in their 
modern attitudes toward the rest of the 
world. He informs us that there are 





In the 


APRIL NUMBER 


SQUARE PEGS AND 
ROUND HOLES 


By Herbert B. Bruner 


An article dealing with a suc- 
cessful plan to give boys and 
girls an opportunity to choose 
the life work for which they 
are best fitted. 
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many better sociological conditions in jj, 
country than in some others; he defines 
for the benefit of the people of othe, 
nations and races the numerous policie, 
of industrial improvement which are a¢. 
cepted as necessary for the progress o; 
the celestial republic. He defines th, 
important transportation methods whic) 
can be developed, and his descriptions o; 
the positions of the various ports opey 
many visions of ocean freight an) 
proper distribution of goods into the jy 
land centers. 

The confident attitude of Dr. Sun as. 
sures the reader of the soundness of the 
positions taken by him in planning fo; 
the industrial and commercial growth o{ 
his country. 

Stanley High lays a great deal of stress 
upon the advancement of China’s in. 
dustrial position and upon the needs o/ 
those industries for the raw materials o/ 
the world, as well as for the machiner 
and semi-finished products. He describes 
the intellectual enlightenment of the 
country and the processes by which the 
prosperity of the people expresses itsel/ 

Any understanding of China and the 
Chinese will be incomplete without « 
reading of these two books, both simp) 
expressed, without fine writing and 
clearly describing what the interested 
reader is eager to know. 

The artistic charm of China can not 
be forgotten in any thoughts of that 
country. The old-world orientality of 
the people and the glamor of the world- 
old sciences and artistry of the lands and 
their developments and cultivation, make 
any book or article about those details 
not only good but® informative. M) 
Marsh has written such a work and in 
many ways adds to the generally ac- 
cepted opinion that any readjustment oi 
conditions there will be through the 
economic situation and not dependent 
upon the political. It is quite obvioys 
that each year—in fact, each event—sees 
an advancement of China toward better 
interior conditions and a wider departure 
from mere political control. All that does 
not affect (and we believe will neve! 
affect) the living conditions—that charm 
of natural sublimity of beauty, that in- 
tricate ornamentation of all things, men- 
tal and physicai, with which the country 
has been vested since earliest dynasties. 

To add this book to one’s reading 
should give gracefulness and polish to 
the attitude and approach which an) 
trader could profitably assume. 

Those who are specially interested in 
the Manchurian part of China, will find 
in the book issued by the South Man- 
churia Railway much valuable informa- 
tion. That the country is a land of op- 
portunities is as evident as that China 
itself is a still greater field of that sort. 


Note: A selection of important books on trade 
in South and Central America and Mexico wil! be 
reviewed next month. 
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INFORMES CONCISOS DE LO QUE SE 
HACE EN EL MUNDO ROTARIANO 








A JUNTA Directiva del Rotary 
International ha nombrado el Ro- 
tario Nelson Osgood * Rhoades 

‘o del Rotary Club de México, Gober- 

lor del Distrito 3, el nuevo distrito que 

mprende los seis clubs en la Republica 
le México. 

i'n las Conferencias de este distrito, 

ue se celebraran los 26 y 27 de marzo, 
os Rotarios de México han de nombrar el 
gobernador que se elegira a la proxima 
Convencion Anual. 

El Rotario Rhoades nacié en Madison, 
\Visconsin, E. U., el 2 de junio de 1869 y 
fué educado en las escuelas publicas y por 
profesores particulares. Ha _ viajado 
mucho en los Estados Unidos, Alaska, 
México, India y Egipto como ingeniero 
consultante. 

Hace unos veinte afios que se interesa 
sobretodo en los asuntos de México, em- 
pleado por el Gobierno para construir 
ferrocarriles, medir las tierras publicas y 
lograr mejoramientos municipales. Po- 
see muchas tierras en México, es el pres- 
idente de varias compafiias mejicanas y 
socio de la razon social, Garfield v 
Rhoades, aconsejeros y agentes fiscales. 


L Comité de los Métodos de Negocios 

del Rotary International preparo 
hace poco un folleto para enviar a los 
presidentes de cada Rotary club y tam- 
bién a los jefes de los Comités de los 
clubs sobre los Métodos de Nogocios. El 
folleto ofrece sugestiones para el pro- 
grama de una reunion especial en la cual 
se trataran tanto las relaciones que ex- 
isten como las que deben haber entre Jos 
patrones y los empleados. El Rotary In- 
ternational espera que todos los clubs 
celebraran una tal reunion. 


No solo hay en el folleto un programa 
sugerido sino también un bosquejo de la 
obligacién de cada Rotario en la cam- 
pafia para confeccionar cédigos de con- 
ducta correcta para su ramo de negocios 
0 para su profesion. A mas de esto se 
tratan los deberes del Comite del club, 
sobre los Métodos de Negocios y también 
hay un discurso acerca de lo que es un 
codigo adecuado y lo que puede hacer el 
Rotary para lograr la compilacion y la 
iceptacion de cédigos a fin de que puedan 
mejorarse los métodos y las practicas del 
mundo comercial y profesional. 


EN cada uno de los treinta y nueve dis- 

tritos de Rotary International se 
verificaran conferencias dentro del mes 
le marzo, y a cada conferencia un fun- 
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Rotary Club de la Habana 
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Don Jacinto Benavente 
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Se us6 este meni-recuerdo en la ocasion 
del almuerzo-sesi6én del Rotary Club de la 
Habana el 11 de enero. La fotografia 
del ilustre hijo de Espafia, el eminente 
dramaturgo Don Jacinto Benavente, que 
fué el huésped de honor, aparec:6 en la 
pagina interior del meni con este men- 
saje a los Rotarios: Procurar que todos 
esten bien para estar uno mejor. 


cionario del Rotary International hara 
uso de la palabra. Ademas de los que 
forman la Junta Directiva, van visitar a 
unas conferencias dos presidentes anter- 
iores del Rotary International, el Sr. 
Albert S. Adams y el Sr. Crawford C 
McCullough y también el secretario del 
Rotary International, el Sr. Chesley R. 
Perry. 

El Rotary International-Asociacion de 
la Gran Bretafia y Irlandia celebrara 
una conferencia los 9, 10 y 11 de mayo 
en Scarborough, Inglaterra, a la cual 
asistira el presidente anterior del Rotary 
International, el Sr. Albert S. Adams. 


LA pasada reunion de la Junta Di- 

rectiva del Rotary International, se 
voto nombrar al Sr. Heriberto Coates, 
del Rotary club de Montevideo, Comi- 
sionado Especial superentender 
y ayudar a los clubs ya existentes y para 
el trabajo de organizer nuevos clubs en 
los paises siguientes: el Brasil, el Para- 


para 


guay, el Uruquay, la Republica Argentina 
y Chile. Parecié también ala Junta que es 
propio conforme a la peticién de los Ro- 


tarios australianos y sobretodo del Comi- 
sionado Especial, el Sir Henry Braddon, 
nombrar otro comisionado especial para 
Australia. Se ha nombrado el Sr. A. W. 
Osborne de Melbourne para trabajar en 
la parte sud del continente. 


L afio pasado dos cientos Rotary clubs 

en sus ciudades respectivas fueron 
instrumentales en el gestionar y el ayudar 
a llevar a buen éxito la Semana de los 
Muchachos, y segtin los indicios habra un 
nimero mayor de Rotary clubs que par- 
ticiparan en la Semana de los Muchachos 
de este afio de 1923. 

La Semana de los muchachos se ha pro- 
bado un método muy dichoso para hacer 
darse cuenta a los hombres y mujeres de 
su responsabilidad hacia los muchachos y 
para ensefiarles las oportunidades que 
tienen para trabajar con ellos y en pro 
de ellos. 

En el pasado mes de enero se celebré 
en las oficinas del Rotary International 
una conferencia de los Presidentes de 
Comités sobre la Semana de los Mu- 
Reunieron los Presidentes de 
varias ciudades con el objecto de pre 
parar un programa que pudiera ser util en 
cualquiera comunidad. Se decidid a la 
conferencia que se celebraria la Semana 
de los Muchachos dentro del periodo del 
29 de avril hasta el 5 de mayo y que 
seria lo mas internacional posible el al- 
El bosquejo del 


chachos. 


cance de la celebracion. 
programa para la semana sigue. 
Domingo, el 29 de avril—E] Dia de 
los Muchachos en las iglesias. 
Lunes, el 30 de avril—El Dia de los 
Muchachos en las escuelas. 
Martes, el 1 de mayo—El] Dia Pa 
tridtico de los Muchachos—una Revista 
Patridtico de Muchachos. 
el 2 de 


\tlético y de Diversiones de los Mu- 


Miércoles, mayo—E1 Dia 


chachos. 

Jueves, el 3 de mayo—El Dia de los 

Muchachos en la Industria. 

Viernes, el 4 de mayo—E1 Dia de los 

Muchachos en la Casa. 

Sabado, el 5 de mayo—E1 Dia de los 

Muchachos al aire libre. 

Se ha enviado a cada Rotary club ur 
folleto dando el programa completo para 
la Semana de los Muchachos, y usando 
este programa de guia cualquier Rotary 
club podra promover con buen éxito la 
celebracion 
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COMMENT 





Leadership in District and Club 
d deen District Governor is an International Off- 
cer nominated at the district conference and 
elected at the subsequent international convention. 

He assumes the duties of office on Ist July 
and serves for the period of one year. 

He is the liaison officer between the Inter- 
national Board of Directors and the clubs under 
his direct supervision. 

As an International Officer he is the direct 
representative of and responsible to the Inter- 
national President and Board of Directors. 

The District Governor must be a man well 
informed and widely experienced in Rotary prac- 
tice. He must have executive ability in high 
degree and must in addition be familiar with the 
detail of club administration so that out of his 
own experience he may advise with and assist 
club executives with regard to any or all of their 
many club problems. 

He must be in a position to give freely and 
willingly of his time. 

He must be a big hearted, clean handed, fear- 
less and unselfish Rotarian—a man whom men 
love and delight to honor. 

If he has personal popularity and if he be an 
able platform speaker so much the better, but 
these two constitute the least of the requirements 
for a successful district governor. 

With an eye to present and future progress 
give Rotary International the best man that you 
have in vour district irrespective of the geographi- 
cal location of his town or any consideration other 
than he be the word a real 
Rotarian, able and willing to serve in a big wav 
for Rotary. 


every sense of 


The Club President 


HE strength of International Rotary is but the 

total of that of its component clubs and of the 
men who comprise them; so the surest and most 
effective contribution that a Rotary club can make 
to the progress of Rotary throughout the world is 
for itself to be a good Rotary Club. 


The success of every Rotary Club depends 


pretty much upon its leadership. It is unquestion- 
ably the fact that the responsibility rests pretty 
squarely upon the officers and directors of the 
club, and the one man above all upon whom this 
responsibility chiefly devolves is the president. 

Every member of the Rotary Club has a per- 
sonal responsibility with regard to the selection of 
the officers and directors who are to have charge 
of the club’s affairs for the ensuing year, and he 
does not discharge his duty to his club or to his 
fellow members unless he gives his serious and 
best thought to making the choice of the men who 
will have the honor and responsibility of guiding 
the affairs of the club during the coming year. 

The time of the annual meeting is approach- 
ing. Your present officers, after a year of heavy 
and faithful service, will shortly pass on their 
responsibility to their successors. It is your oppor- 
tunity, fellow Rotarian, to pretty well indicate by 
the choice which you will make when you come to 
mark your ballot the place which your Rotary club 
is going to occupy during the coming year. 

Many a splendid Executive never made a 
speech in his life. Many a great leader has never 
classified as a popular idol. Let us select for office 
men who above all knowing, living and practicing 
their Rotary have executive ability and no other 
thought in accepting office save that of serving 
Rotary. 

We want strong, steady, practical men of 
affairs at the head of our Rotary Club govern- 
ment. Men with vision, who see straight to the 
truth of things, who are not swayed by clamor 
and who realize that the big thing to be done 
usually consists of a great many little things that 
are quietly and surely done from day to day as 
each in turn presents itself. 


Yours in Rotary, 


President, Rotary International. 
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ACTIVITIES 

















HERE you can walk over to Main Street, drop in at the sign of the Rotary flag, get your guest's badge, and make your- 
self at home! The fellows are always glad to see you and to learn what your club is doing, and while you bend elbows 
over the luncheon table they will tell you about the best club, in the best town, in the best country in the World. 





with 140 passengers aboard, arrived 

at Hilo five hours late on January 
llth. Among the passengers were a 
goodly number of Rotarians who had 
come for the Pan-Pacific meet. The vis- 
itors received quite an ovation, aeroplanes 
met the boat fifteen miles out and dropped 
flowers and performed “stunts.” When 
the “Alexander” was five miles out a big 
tug came alongside with a fifty-piece 
band playing the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,’ “Aloha,” and other appropriate 
pieces. After that came a second tug 
loaded with flowers and bearing the re- 
ception committee of Rotarians and their 
wives. When the visiting Rotarians ar- 
rived at the wharf they were greeted by 
the entire Hilo club, together with a fine 
representation of citizens and delegations 
from various organizations. Two hun- 
dred and sixteen sat down to lunch at the 
Hilo Yacht Club and for two hours they 
enjoyed a fine spread, good Hawaiian en- 
tertainment, and the best Rotary talks 
ever heard in the Islands. District Gov- 
ernor Williams gave a carefully pre- 
pared address which was liber- 
ally quoted by the local press, 
and Bob McDowell of Louis- 
ville, Ky., told the 
usiness men some- 
thing new about 
their own affairs. 
Joe Rosborough of 
Oakland made a 
fine boys’ work 
talk, 

After luncheon 
the visitors were 
taken for a sight- 
seeing trip which 
included a stop at Pele, 
where they witnessed a vol- 
canic display. Then the 
party left for Honolulu, where 
they were again received by a 
large delegation of Rotarians and 
other citizens. 


H [LO, Hawait.—The “Alexander,” 


Mexico City, Mexico. — “Deacon” 
leele, Rotary’s Special Commissioner 


tor countries other than the United States 
ind Canada, was elected Honorary Presi- 
lent for life by the Mexico City club at 

meeting held in January. All the mem- 
bers of the Mexico City club made a spe- 


cial effort to attend the meeting on Janu- 
ary 23rd in order to wish him “Bon vovy- 
age” before his departure for Europe. 


fh 


® 


GuELPH, Ont.—The Guelph Rotarians 
recently drove to the Ontario Reforma- 
tory where they were welcomed by the 
officials and then proceeded to the din- 
ing room which had been specially deco- 
rated for the occasion. During the 
meal vocal and instrumental music was 
furnished by the staff. After the club 
president had expressed the apprecia- 
tion of the club for Rotarian Neelands’ 
hospitality, the chief speaker, Mr. J. S. 
Spry, provincial inspector of public in- 
stitutions, gave a very interesting ac- 
count of his work. In the course of 

























In order to present effectively those 
things which they believe the Rotary 
club of San Diego (Cal.) should strive to 
attain during the current year, a group 
of members employed these Rotary signs. 
Perhaps the idea of this program com- 
mittee can be adopted by other clubs, 
with such variations as local conditions 
suggest. 


his remarks Mr. Spry made use of a 
map on which the location of the various 
institutions was marked by small electric 
bulbs, thus enabling the audience to vis- 
the number 
these places. At the conclusion of his 
skit entitled “To New York 
via the Empress of Ireland” was put on 


ualize and distribution of 


address a 


by the dramatic company of the institu- 
tion. There was also an interesting dis- 
play of the various products grown or 
prepared at the institution 
formatory farm covers about 1,000 acres. 


The re- 


(R 


a 


Nes.—On 5th the 
Hastings club gave a big party for the 
families of The 


program consisted of six vaudeville acts, 


HASTINGS, Jan. 


wives and Rotarians. 
all original, and all requiring the use 
of special costumes and lighting effects. 
this “Old Home- 
actors audience 


Between each act of 
party the 
united in singing the old songs listed on 
the program, the words of which were 
Rotarians 


stead” and 


flashed on @ side screen. All 
invited to come 


following the 


ind Rotary Anns were 
in costume, and 
dinner there was a grand march 


ind the award of prizes for the 


best costumes. 
[Those who failed 
to appear in cos 
tume were penal- 
ized by being made 
members of the 
udging committee 
= 
ron, Pa. 
\n unusual honor 
was conferred on 
Kdward J] Fox, 
former Justice of the Su 
preme Court of Pennsylva 
nia, when he was recently 


made the first honorary member 
elected by the Easton Rotary Club 
in its 8 years of existence. Judge 
Fox was highly praised by James S. He- 


berling, president of the club, and Presi- 


dent Judge Russell C. Stewart, of the 
local court. 

The ceremony was an impressive one 
and Judge Fox stated that no honor 


which he had received had touched him 
is had this. 





Rotarian Wm. H. Monk, Jr., of Mobile, 
Ala., was recently awarded the Kiwanis 
service cup presented to the citizen of Mo- 
bile county who performed the best and 
most unselfish work during the year. Ro- 
tarian Monk established a sanitarium for 
tubercular patients who are not finan- 
cially able to seek treatment elsewhere. 
As chairman of the county Tuberculosis 
Association he has worked incessantly, 
' giving his own time and money freely to 
help the cause. ; 





Mr. CARMEL, ILL. 
members of the local Rotary club have 
been calling upon some one member of 
the club each week, for the purpose of 
paying him a social visit and inspecting 
his place of business. Recently the man- 
ager of the Marx and Haas garment 
factory was on the list, and his fellow 
Rotarians went in a body to see how 
clothing is made. After inspecting the 
great factory, crowded with high 
machinery mostly operated by girls the 
Rotarians discovered that it takes some 
seventy separate operations to make a 
coat. Cigars and miniature articles of 
clothing were distributed as souvenirs. 


speed 


R 


KaMLoops, B. —Kamloops Rotary 
Club gathered at a recent luncheon a 
large number of pioneers of the city 
and district. Men whose names have 


been closely associated with the history 
not only of the city and adjacent terri- 
tory, but who have left their impress on 
provincial affairs, accepted the invita- 
tion gladly, and showed by their speeches 
they appreciated this opportunity 
for a reunion. The occasion was not 
without its touch of pathos. Many had 
come at physical inconvenience; 
were actually unable to undergo the or- 
deal of making a public speech; and their 
emotion was an eloquent testimony to the 
which had left them physically 
but keenly aware of the honor 


how 


some 


years 
feeble 
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their hosts wished to give them. Their 
reminiscences of the days when Kam- 
loop was a place without trains, tele- 
phones, or movies, proved exceedingly 
interesting to their hosts. Questionnaires 
circulated among the pioneers showed 
that the gathering “included a priest who 
could swear in twenty-two languages, a 
doctor who remembered using a whole 
bottle of whiskey to dose a foundered 
horse, the man who raised the 172nd and 
102nd Canadian battalions in the Great 
War, the man who took the first train 
through as well as some who were pas- 
sengers, and a man who came from 
Scotland in ’63 in a sailing vessel which 
made the trip around the Horn in 135 


days.” 
® 


LAFAYETTE, La.—At a recent meeting 
Lafayette Rotarians endorsed a petition 
for booths to be placed at suitable points 


This picture shows one of the road signs 
erected by the Casper (Wyo.) Rotary 
Club, announcing the time and place of 
the regular luncheons. The Casper club 
has only 41 members but they are live 
Rotarians, and during the month of De- 
cember the club had an attendance 
average of 99.20 per cent. 
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This adaptation of the Rotary emblem 
was used by J. Percy Plant, president of 
the Birmingham, England, Rotary Club 
for the cover of a greeting card. Its 
mechanics, as well as the idea it conveys, 
will be of interest to all Rotarians. 


in the district to facilitate the payment 
of poll taxes. A special committee oi 
Rotarians who were appointed to conifer 
with the sheriff on this matter found that 
the only obstacle to the plan was that 
there were not deputies enough to han- 
dle the situation. The committee is now 
working on a plan calling for volunteer 
Rotarian tax collectors and it is hoped 
that the collection of the taxes will be 
greatly facilitated. 


® 


EVANSVILLE, [np.—The Evansville Ro 
tary club is giving the five meetings in 
January to boys work. The new order 
whereby it is hoped to have the weekly 
committees working in conjunction with 
one another and on a common object for 
a number of weeks in succession, was in 
augurated at the meeting of January 2nd 
when District Governor Frank Hatfield 
gave a splendid boys-work address. 

Governor Hatfield has devised 
scheme whereby his district is divide: 
into seven groups with a Rotarian o 
some club at the head of each grou 
The governor then meets with the chai: 
man of each group and they spend fron 
three to five days at a time visiting clubs 
often reaching three clubs in one da) 
and not only attending club luncheons 0 
meeting with the directors, but also hav 
ing a high-school meeting in each tow! 
at which the governor would address th« 
boys. By the time the district conferenc« 
meets in Michigan City February 21st 
and 22 Governor Hatfield hopes to have 
visited every one of the fifty odd clubs 
in the state. 

(Continued on page 156) 
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An Unusual Offer 6 vol set of 


Ernest Thompson Seton 


VERYONE who loves the out-of-doors 
will be interested in this opportunity. 
No other author quite approximates the 
tyle and charm of Ernest Thompson Seton. 
A new achievement in the art of book- 
making—that of the alchemic gold process— 
as made possible a binding that conforms 
entirely with the cheerful style of the 
writing, and with the unique illustrations. 
Mr. Seton, himself, has drawn the unique 
ictures from which the publishers have 
made the gold stamping. Thus, the per- 
sonality of this outdoor genius is beautifully 
expressed on the outside of his books, before 
a single one is opened. 

Books that hold the mysterious thrill of 
the forest—that make you breathe the pine- 
scented air—hear the swish of green trees— 
and revel in the wonders of the woods as you 
enjoy the stirring, true stories of animals 
and the Great Outdoors! Read the dra- 
matic story of the dogs who lived double 
lives of peacefulness by day and murder by 
night. Make the acquaintance of Coaly, 
the beautiful outlaw horse that would not 
be tamed by man. Follow the amazing 
history of a super-intelligent wolf, who 
evaded capture for five years and killed at 
least one doe every day. 

Interwoven with the dramatic incidents 
of the narratives are hundreds of details of 
camp craft. The great outdoors is for 
everybody who enjoys his or her life to the 
fullest. The wonderfully attractive books 
of Ernest Thompson Seton are 
for boys and girls and all the 
older folks who are boys or 
girls at heart. Now, with 
some of the most interesting 
and profusely illustrated 
books ever published, you 
can bring the outdoors 
right into your home and 
keep it there, to fly to at 
will, far from routine 
cares and troubles. 

The special binding, 
the cheerful style of 
the writing, the hun- 
dreds of unique illus- 
trations all combine 
to make a set of 
books that you 
and your family 
will always value. 
Nearly every 
pagehasits 
own special il- 


Send the 
Coupon 
today 
for 

your 
set 


lustration; bunny plays dead, the cub climbs 
a tree, how to lay a camp fire, foot prints 
of grizzlies, etc. 


Dr. Frank Crane Says 


“T have turned to the livest man I know. 
He has lived much outdoors, knows the 
birds, beasts, and, as Saint Francis of 
Assisi would say, ‘Our brother the sun and 
our sisters the winds and woods.’ He is 
Ernest Thompson Seton.” 


The Beloved Author 


Mr. Seton is universally beloved because 
he has the unusual gift of doing three things 
well: he entertains, he 
diverts, he instructs. 
And in addition he is 
a most engaging 
artist. His pen 
pictures run all 
through his 
books. These 
ate as 
quaint 
and full- 
flavored 
with 







Ernest 


for cash 
Name 


Address 


Over 14560 Illustrations 
Drawn from Nature 
by the Author. 


keep them 
examined the books in your own home for Five 
Days Free. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
Dept. 1603, Garden City 


five days ar 
accordance with your special low price, or claim a 5 


the outdoors as are his word pictures. [he 
newest book from his pen is included in 
this sett—WOODLAND TALES—this vol 
ume alone has 100 drawings by the author 
TWO LITTLE SAVAGES has 300 draw- 
ings. And all have half-tone engravings 
and pen-and-ink drawings of every outdoor 
subject—from grizzly bears to Indian 
Wigwams. 

These are not ordinary books. They are 
printed on rich soft paper, with deep, gener- 
ous margins, and open, clear type. Nearly 
every page has a whimsical illustration 
The art of books knows nothing quite so 
fascinating as this. In his wonderfully 
refreshing style Mr. Seton makes you fee! 

that you are living in the ever 

fascinating wilds. You breathe 
the pine-scented air and listen 
to the rustling of green 
trees and enjoy thx 
romantic mys 
tery of 
outdoors 
to the 
fullest 
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It has 

been years 
since you 
could buy 
such beautiful 
books at such a 
remarkably low 
price. We will 
quickly dispose of 
the few sets we are 
now placing on sale 
TODAY is the time 

to order, if you want 
to benefit by this spe 
cial price. Don’t wait 
until the edition is gone 
There are only a few, and they 


must go to those who order first 


Send No Money 


Just mail the coupon and we will send 
a complete set to you on approval. Kee 


the books for five days—look them over 
admire their make-up—browse through them 
enjoy them, then decide whether or not you will 


But don't decide until you have first 


New York 


COUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 

Dept. 1603, Garden City, New York 
Please send me for FREE examination the 6-volume set 
hompson Seton. I will return them within five days 
if I am not entirely satisfied. Otherwise I will remit $1.00 in 


| $2.00 a month for only five months thereafter, in 
5% discount 
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(Fhe SEINE 
MENDERS 


arefully examining every 

mesh for rot or tear, the deep 
sea fisherman takes no chances 
with his gear: 


One weak part and all his labor 
and a goodly on of the catch are 
in danger of being lost - 

In the preparation of a costly adver- 
ae campaign. one poorly exe- 
dute Jae may mar or utterly nulify 
the advertising value of the rest - 


Implicit confidence can be placed 
in theArt and Engraving ervice 
of the Barnes-Crosby Company 
specialists in these two vita 
elements of Advertising - 


& 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 
Advertising Art Studios 
Fhoto-Engraving, Shops ,..... 


220-232 Vest Madison Su 
Chicago. Ilinois St.Louis. Missouri 














CLARK’S 20th CRUISE, June 27th, 1923 


mat MEDITERRANEAN 


And Europe, by Specially Chartered White Star S. S. 


“BALTIC” 7a 


61 day cruise, $600 upward, including Hotels, Drives, 
Guides, etc. Personally accompanied and managed by 
F. C. Clark. Rome, Athens, Spain visits specially 
featured. 11 days, Paris and London, $100. UNIVER- 
SITY-E XTENSION and other good tours to Europe 
under escort; reasonable rates. 


Frank C. Clark, Times Bldg., N. Y. | 





£5. 
<*—Jont'lose your clothes! 
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of Mullins Steel Launches, 
Motor Boats, Row Boats, 
Fishing and Hunting Boats. 
Sporting Goods Dealers 
Write for dealers’discounts, and our liberal 
proposition to Authorized Mullins Agents. 


MULLINS BODY CORPORATION 
Boat Dept., 750 DepotSt., Salem, Ohio 


This new type, 1923 model, 16 Foot Mullins Special Steel 
Launch is without doubt the best value ever offered. It 
is graceful in design,comfortable,speedy,and safe. 
uipped with air-tight compartments likea life 

t—it Can’t Sink.Handsomely finished,and well 
equipped, with 3H. P.Lockwood- Ash, single cylin- 

IS ler, twocycle motor, vertical contact timer, 
Aa mixture oiling system, Mullins Silent Under- 


OS ey water Exhaust, and stee 

\ a sturdy, well built, 
Q  Jaunch, sold at a remar 
price. 


Mx information. 


1 gu 
protects the shaft and propeller, 
ig 


A Write now — for specifi- 
AN cations, dimensions, our 
x \ low price, and complete 
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Rotary Club Activities 


(Continued from page 154) 


Councit Biurrs, Ia.— The City of 
Council Bluffs was sold at public (moot) 
auction to the highest bidders at a recent 
Rotary club luncheon. The first prop. 
erty offered was the public park system 
which was secured by a bid of $1,038,000. 
The 39 churches of the city fetched 
$500,000 and the streets $3,000,000. The 
successful bidder for the latter estimate; 
that he had secured over 266 miles o{ 
sidewalk; 51 miles of paving; 102 miles 
of curbing; 107 miles of sewer; and about 
150 miles of unpaved streets. A lively 
chorus of bids was heard when the public 
schools system was offered and it was 
finally knocked down for $1,500,000. The 
city waterworks system was sold for $1.- 
500,000, but the city hall only fetched 
$500—and the bidder declared that his 
purchase was chiefly for sentimental rea- 
sons. The “sale” proved both a novel 
and a successful program, as many 
learned facts about their city and its 
property and its value that was very much 
worth while. 


® 


Herrin, Itxt.—The Herrin club ob- 
served its first anniversary with a ban- 
quet for members and their ladies. 
Charles Taylor, former club president and 
organizer, and district governor, and his 
wife, were guests of honor. The club 
has retained all the enthusiasm instilled 
into its charter members at the organiza- 
tion meeting which Charlie Taylor at- 
tended a year ago. Among the features 
of the anniversary meeting were vocal 
and instrumental music and an address by 
Rotarian Taylor. 


® 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. — International 
President Ray Havens, District Governor 
Norm Black, and International Director 
Harry Craddick, were guests of honor at 
a recent meeting of the Minneapolis club. 
The club reports a banner attendance and 
a meeting enlivened with good Rotary 
talks and worth-while entertainment. 


& 


Tampa, Fra.— The Tampa club has 
completely equipped the boys’ dormitory 
at the new Children’s Home with all the 
beds and other furnishings required. A 
fund for this purpose was oversubscribed 
at a club luncheon and the balance of $75 
was retained for supplying other material 
for the dormitory in the future. 

Under the active direction of Inter- 
national Vice-President John Turner the 
Florida Educational Loan Fund, inau- 
gurated at the All-Florida Rotary Day 
held in Tampa last year, is making sub- 
stantial progress. Every Rotarian in the 
state is to pledge $100, making a total of 
$100,000 to be loaned on liberal terms: to 
deserving boys who desire a college edu- 
cation. Several of the Florida clubs 


(Continued on page 158) 
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it : | Other Important Items of the 
d Remington Typewriter Line 
y Improved Remington No. 10— 


the Standard Correspondence Machine. 
Sells for $7.50 less than the new Model 12, 
and is highly satisfactory under all condi- 
tions where quiet is not a prime consider- 
ation. 


Improved Remington No. 11— 


with Key Set Decimal Tabulator. For 
e ; form, tabular and statistical work of every 
\ description. 


| Remington Accounting Machine— 


c : with vertical and cross adding mechan- 
ism. For billing, statement writing and 
bookkeeping in all its branches. 


Remington Portable— 
with standard keyboard. The universal 
typewriter for individual or personal ol. 

Paragon Ribbons and 

Paragon and Red Seal Carbon Papers— 
manufactured by us. The standard line 
of typewriter supplies. 


a The Remington Typewriter Line is complete 
in every field and complete for every purpose 
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| Remington Quiet 1 


To the hard-driven executive who hates clatter 
and yearns for office quiet, the new No. 12 Rem- 
ington brings peace. 


To the operator who has much work to do, 
and prides herself on its quality, this new Rem- 
ington is a friend, ally and helper. 


Not quiet alone, but quiet plus the “natural 
touch”, and every other up-to-the-minute idea 
in typewriter construction, are all embodied in 
this latest Remington product. 


The Remington Quiet 12 speaks only in a 
whisper, but will be heard around the world. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
374 Broadway, New York + Branches Everywhere 
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Our line includes 
badges, emblems, 
and novelties of 
all kinds which 
we can make up 
with your own 
special insignia as 
a part of the de- 
sign. 

Our catalog de- 
scribes and illus- 
trates hundreds 
of items which we 
can supply either 
singly or in quan- 
tities at direct 
factory prices. 
We shall be glad 
to mail it upon 
request. 
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automobile. Something that immediately identi- 
fies you wherever you go. It’s really one of the 
handsomest things we have made for some time and 
you'll be mighty well pleased with it. 
It measures three inches in diameter and is made of 
solid metal with genuine jewelers’ fired enamel finish 
showing the Rotary emblem in regulation gold and 
blue with the name of your own city below. 
The simple arrangement of rods and thumb nuts 
makes it quite easy to attach. You can put it on any 
car in two minutes and it will not jar loose. 
We have made up a quantity of these attractive radi- 
ator emblems so that we can sell them 


direct to $ 1 50 


you at 
This is the actual factory price and considerably lower than you 


can purchase them elsewhere. : 
To Rotary Club secretaries we shall be glad to quote a special 


quantity price upon application. | 
Any Rotarian’s check is good. Mail your order today. 


GREENDUCK 


METAL STAMPING COMPANY 
Department 66 
Van Buren and Hoyne Avenue, Chicago 


Hie: a new Rotary emblem for the radiator of your 
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: s 
EVERY ARTICLE 
POSITIVELY GUARANTEED 
BY THE MAKER 


TAG AUTHORITIES 


Every Day is 
Tag Day with 
DENNEY TAGS 


EK. G. Critchley 


—and a Tag AT LAW 
for every day 
and every use. 
Send your Tag 
problems to 
us. 


29 High Street 
INVERNESS, SCOTLAND 





The Denney Tag 


ATTORNEY and COUNSELOR 


Cablee—“CRITCHLEY INVERNESS” 








Company, Inc. 





West Chester, Pa. 
Dept. R 


nd copy 01 ‘“The Full Egg Basket.’” 














LANS FOR POULTRY HOUSES! 


All style. 150 Illustrations; secret of getting winter eggs, 
Send 25 cents. 


a 
INLAND POULTRY JOURNAL Dept.19 Indianapolis, Ind. 








SHIRTMAKERS AND HABERDASHERS 


Men accustomed to wearing the best will find our very wide 
assortments in Unusual Shirtings, French Neckwear, Hosiery, 
Robes, etc., of most Exceptional and Distinctive Character. 


512 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


PARIS - 2 RUE DE CASTIGLIONE 
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Rotary Club Activities 
(Continued from page 156) 


have already pledged 100 per cent to this 
fund. ; 

The Tampa club also made extensive 
arrangements for the entertainment of 
the International officers who met in 
Tampa, February 12th. The entertain- 
ment program was in charge of John 
Turner and the past presidents. 


® 


RicHMOND, Va.—One meeting of the 
Richmond club served to exemplify sery- 
ice in a somewhat unusual way. Instea(! 
of paying the customary dollar for din- 
ner, sandwiches were served and the dol- 
lar went towards the purchase of an ar- 
tificial leg for a crippled boy at Chil- 
drens Hospital. A local physician 
brought the boy to the meeting and ex- 
plained that this artificial leg would give 
the boy a chance, but without it he would 
be handicapped for life. Nearly $200 
was raised, more than enough for the 
cause. 

® 


RuTLanpD, Vt.—The Rutland club re- 
cently entertained the high-school foot- 
ball squad at a regular monthly dinner. 
Although not definitely planned, the pro- 
gram consisted mostly of patriotic demon- 
strations and speeches and Rotarian 
Charles E. Novak took the opportunity 
to present the club with a beautiful silk 
national flag. 

The Rutland club is justly proud of the 
fact that within its jurisdiction lies the 
small village of Wallingford, where Paul 
P. Harris, founder, first president, and 
President Emeritus of Rotary Interna- 
tional spent his boyhood and early man- 
hood. 

® 


Lexincton, N. C. — The Lexington 
club has just put the finishing touches to 
the Boy Scout cabin which it has built in 
the city park. The cabin was built with 
pine logs from the forests of Davidson 
county and is a replica of the pioneer 
homes of this section. The building has 
one large room 16x 32 feet which will 
accommodate all the Scout troops of the 
city. There is a porch 8x 30 feet at the 
front and three windows in addition to 
the shutter windows on each side of the 
log chimney. An outer shell of clap- 
boards keeps out the wind. 


® 


Mar.LsoroucH, Mass.—Rotarian Gard- 
ner Carpenter, classification, “farmer,” 
recently made a strenuous effort to at- 
tend a luncheon of the Marlborough 
club. He lives several miles out of the 
city and the roads were not open so that 
it seemed as if he would miss a meeting 
for the first time since he became a mem- 
ber. However, he saddled a horse and 
rode through the storm to the meeting, 
reaching the club headquarters covered 
with snow and ice and literally frozen 

(Continued on page 160) 
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Why YOU Should Come to St. Louis 
June 18th to 22nd 


12,000 or more Rotarians are making their plans to 
come to St. Louis in June for Rotary’s Greatest Inter- 
national Convention. Make your plans now to be there; 
it will mean to you four days packed full of good fellow- 
ship and far-reaching business inspiration. 


Come for the thrills the many fine Rotary Bands Come for the choicest entertainment ever en- 
will give you. joyed at a Rotary Convention. 


Come (or the pleasure of a visit to St. Louis— Come for the broad business viewpoint that 
to see Shaw’s Garden, Forest Park, the comes from brushing shoulders with the 
largest outdoor theatre; to get a first-hand know- finest business men in this and thirty foreign 


countries. 
ledge of the great shoe, drug, chemical, and fur in- ih Fee 
dustries, and of many other industries in which St. Cgme _ (or the inspirational addresses and brass- 


Louis leads the world. tack business talks. 


This convention will give you rich personal experiences and a broad business outlook that will help 
toward sound business growth. It is something you can get in no other way and in no other place. 


Remember that St. Louis is at the center of the country and that the average railroad fare is low. 


The Rotary Club of St. Louis 


Invites YOU to 


Rotary’s Greatest International Convention 
June 18th to 22nd 


**Come and grow with Rotary’’ 
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Deaf Can Hear 
Says Science 


New Invention Aids Thousands 


Here’s good news for all who suffer from 
deafness. The Dictograph Products Corpo- 
ration announces the perfection of a remark- 
able device whick. has enabled thousands of 
deaf personsto hear as well as ever. The 
makers of this wonderful device say it is too 
much to expect you to believe this, so they 
are going to give you a chance to try it at home. 
They offer to send it by prepaid parcel post 
4 a ten-day free trial. They do not send it 

. O. D.—they paquee no deposit — there is 
no 10 ob ligation. 


They send it entirely at their own expense and risk. They 
are making this extraordinary offer well knowing that 
the magic of this littte instrument will so amaze and de- 
light the user that the chances of its being returned are 
very slight. Thousands have already ac cepted this offer 
and report most gratifying results. There’s no longer any 
need that you should endure the mental and physic al 
strain which comes from aconstant effort to hear. Now 
you can mingle with your friends without that feeling of 
sensitiveness from which all deaf persons suffer. Now 

you can take your p'ace in the social and business world 
to which your talents entitle you and from which your 
affliction has in a measure, excluded you. Just send your 
name and address to The Dictograph Products Corpora- 
tion, Suite 1376, 220 W. 42nd St., New York, for de- 
scriptive literature and request blank. 








Fresh Air 


Without draft with the “COMMON 


sae Ventilators 


window 





x Ps 4. * > 
(Made of plate glass) 


YOU SEE THEM EVERYWHERE 


The “COMMON SENSE” window ventilator is used in 
OFFICES, Residences, Schools, Hospitals, Hotels, etc. 


Send for our “FRESH AIR” folder 


GLASS WINDOW VENTILATOR WORKS 
331 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 











You Are More 
Valuable 
Than Your Life 
Insurance 


Do not think because you are insured you are 
protected. If your health fails, you and those 
dear to you suffer an irreparable loss. 

You Need Health Protection; the watchful eye 
of science making a periodical inventory of your 
physicai condition as revealed by Urinalysis. This 
is Protection from some internal disease getting a 
grip on your system unsuspected. 


We are the original STAY WELL SERVICE 


We are giving Analysis Protection to some of 
America’s biggest executives. Our Service is in 
valuable to you. It takes but four minutes of 
your time and costs but $15.00 per year. 

You owe it to yourself and your family to in 


vestigate this. 
Our bk voklet 


tells the whole story. 


National Bureau of Analysis 
R33 Republic Bldg. Chicago, II. 


“Why People Die Too Young” 
Write for your copy. 
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to his saddle. Rotarian Carpenter’s ride 
has made him a sort of local Paul Re- 
vere, 


® 


Ponca City, OKLA.—At a recent meet- 
ing the Ponea City club entertained two 
young men whom the Rotarians are help- 
ing to acquire a university education. 
Both are working their way through and 
are making good. One of these boys 
spent four years in coal mines, twenty- 
two months in France, another year in 
the army, and then started his high- 
school course. He completed the high- 
school course in three years and is now 
a freshman at the university—28 years 
old and slightly bald but still ambitious 
and setting a pace for his fellow stu- 
dents. Last year he served as a Scout- 
master. 


® 


CoEurR D'ALENE, IpAHO—The Coeur 
d’Alene club has done some good things 
for its town though most of its work has 
been done so unostentatiously that the 
majority of the citizens hardly knew 
what agency was responsible. The club 
has given the city an athletic field that 
was much needed and is now greatly en- 
joyed, and has also raised a thousand 
dollars for the Boy Scouts by the sim- 
ple process of contributing $40 per mem- 


ber. 
® 


FRAMINGHAM, Mass.—The Framing- 
ham club’s float won second prize in the 
“Better Lights Night” held recently. The 
float bore a large Rotary wheel in the 
standard colors and illuminated with con- 
cealed lights, which made a very effective 
piece of decoration at night. ‘“MacDon- 
alds Farm,” as represented at a meeting 
of the club held in Odd Fellows’ hall also 
proved an effective bit of scenery. 


® 


WILLIAMSPORT, Pa.—The Williams- 
port club has “adopted” Billy Moore, fif- 
teen years old, who has been a cripple 
and unable to walk since 1919. The club’s 
committee on crippled children’s work 
held a clinic and picked Billy as the one 
with whom to inaugurate a local cam- 
paign in behalf of crippled children. The 
doctors say he can be made to walk, and 
the club will finance his case until every- 
thing possible has been done for his re- 
covery. The committee plans a thorough 
survey of the city to ascertain the name 
and address of every crippled child. It 
is the intention to carry the work out 
into the county and ultimately to the 
surrounding counties. Billy Moore at- 
tended a meeting of the club on January 
15th when he was “adopted.” 

® 

LyncuBurG, Va.—The presidents of 
the local Lions and Kiwanis clubs were 
guests of the Lynchburg Rotarians at a 
recent meeting. The Rotary club sec- 
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The Powers Hotel 


ROCHESTER NEW YorK 
Comfort — Courtesy — Convenience 
350 Rooms—300 Baths 








Home of 


Rotary-Luncheons, Tuesdays 
—Ball Room 


AunemeshBe Chilo of Dachenten. Gpenats Cit. Cone 
Club ‘Cny Chas Rear of Recher. A.W: 0. 
Club, Engineers Club. 


J. MESSNER, Pres. end Manager 
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In the Heart of Chicago 


Hotel Sherman 
Downtown Rotary Club Hotel 


Write R after your name when 
you register (R). Luncheon of the 
Chicago Rotary Club every Tuesday 
at this Hotel at 12:15. Visiting 
Rotarians always welcome. 











Touring MOTORISTS Attention! 


The rule of the road has been ceanged in 
New Brunswick and traffic now goes to the RIGHT 

Spend your 1923 holidays with us. Tour the St 
John River “Rhine of America.” See Grand Falls 
and Reversible Falls. Try our Salmon Fishing. Write 

LOU PHILLIPS, Fredericton, N. B. 

for information re Roads, Hotels and Garages. Te! 
him how long you wish tostay and what yourtastes are 


He can furnish cars for short or extended trips. 

















PEOPLES Standard Extra Mural courses pay 
NATIONAL College, Divinity, Law, Business, Post- 


graduate. The famous Lake Odesse 
UNIVERSITY Bible Conference Course. Residen’ and 
non-resident work. (Usual degrees conferred.) Strong Fac- 
ulty; ample buildings and campus. For Bulletin address: 


1900 Highland Avenue or Box 1829, Atlanta, G» 
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rary read a list of seven members who 

' not missed a meeting during the en- 

year. A violin solo and a talk on 

w courts martial are conducted” were 
tures of this meeting. 


® 


‘iavrE, MonTANA—At the fourth an- 

‘versary meeting of the Havre club 
chere was a general checking up on at- 
-endanee since the organization of the 
club. It was found that nine of the four- 
‘een charter members of the club were 
still active members. Four of these nine 
have made very good attendance records. 
Rotarian Guy N. Funk has only missed 
nine meetings of the 203 which the club 
has held; Rotarian C. B. Koepke missed 
eleven; and Rotarians Frank T. Merrill 
and James Holland missed twelve each. 
Rotarian Koepke holds the long distance 
attendance record of the Havre club 
with a score of 115 meetings without a 


miss. 
® 

BALTIMORE, Mp.—The Baltimore club 
held its second annual “Pal” Night re- 
cently. Nearly two hundred boys were 
entertained by their respective Rotarian 
pals with a dinner and a program which 
included talks by Ray Knoeppel, past 
president of the New York club, and Dr. 
John Shattuck, formerly of the faculty 
of Johns Hopkins University and lately 
returned from Central Africa. Dr. Shat- 
tuck’s stories of taking movies of charg- 
ing lions, rhinos, and elephants, left many 
a boy’s hair like a field of waving wheat! 
A wrestling match, ventriloquism, jug- 
gling, and a multitude of noisemaking 
machines added to the general enjoyment. 


® 


Port Huron, Micu.—The 160 teach- 
ers of the Port Huron public schools 
were recently entertained by the Rotary 
club. The program was arranged by the 
boys work committee of the club, whose 
purpose was to learn in what way Ro- 
tary could better serve the teachers and 
the community, and to assure the teach- 
ers and educational authorities that the 
Rotarians would back them in their ef- 
forts for better schools. 

The teachers put on a program which 
was well received. The Rotarians Jearned 
many interesting things about the schools 
and the teachers are working more en- 
thusiastically than ever, since this little 
tribute of appreciation. 


® 


BELLINGHAM, WaAsH.—When the busi- 
ness district of Astoria, Ore., was burned 
out recently, the Bellingham club as- 
sumed the task of raising Bellingham’s 
quota of the relief fund. A Rotary com- 
mittee started the ball rolling by announc- 
ing plans for a $5,000-fund campaign. 
Other organizations quickly fell into line 
and with their assistance the city was 
completely canvassed within a _ week. 


\bout four-fifths of the fund was raised 
within that period. 
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Monrovia, Cat.—The charter banquet 
of the Monrovia club was a memorable 
event in the civic organization history 
of that city. District Governor Harry 
Williams, of Long Beach, presented the 
charter which was accepted by President 
Walter E. Keefe on behalf of the club. 
Among the speakers were the Rev. A. 
Grant Evans, of Montecito, a member 
of the Santa Barbara club; Leon V. 
Shaw, of Pasadena, introduced as the 
“father” of the Monrovia club, and Dean 
E. B. Evans of the local club. The in- 
ternational aspect of Rotary was em- 
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phasized in the decorations of the room, 
and by the flags of the various nations 
where Rotary has become established. 
Many special songs and stunts added to 
the hilarity and good fellowship of this 
first meeting, and the local press gave it 
considerable publicity. 


® 
Bay City, Micu.—Since May, 1922, 
the Bay City club has devoted much time 
and effort to helping crippled children. 
This work was recently followed up by 
a party for all the handicapped children 
in whom the club is interested. Many 











Eat and 


—-strong, healthy, effic 
how and what to eat. 


favorable conditions 
most efficient work. 


of health rules—every 


search. will 
and its possibilities. 


The book is free. 
The 


Battle Creek 


THE BA 








The body is a machine. It demands certain 
quantities and qualities, and only under 


“Eating for Efficiency” is a condensed set 


easily followed at home. 
Battle Creek Sanitarium Diet has been built 
through years of exhaustive scientific re- 
It will give you a new idea of life 


Send me your free Diet Book, “‘-EATING FOR 
EFFICIENCY.” 


Sanitarium | *- 
treet... 
Box 22 City 
Battle Creek, Mich. State.. 


7, 


Be Well 


If you want to keep well—up to top notch 


ient—you must know 


will the body do its 


one of which may be 
It tells how the 


Write for it now. 


TTLE CREEK SANITARIUM, Box 22,Battle Creek, Mich, 
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Hawaii— Six Days from California 
Where the Air is 


Like the Touch of 
Baby Fingers. 


Here are islands fair with flowers, warm, colorful 
eas, coral sands, sunlit days, and nights made en- 
eaaiieg by moonlight on coco-palm fronds, and 
the great Southern Cross blazing low on the hori- 
zon. And enveloping all, that caressing air of the 
sub-tropics that is like the touch of baby fingers. 


Hawaii—foreign as a leaf from the Arabian Nights, 
yet with all the comforts and conveniences, the 
language and customs of a territory of the United 
States, which it is. 


For literature and information, ask your nearest 
railway, steamship, tourist, or travel agency; or 
write to 

HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


528 Monadnock Building, San Francisco 
or 
808 Fort Street, Honolulu, Hawaii, U.S. A. 

















Europe — 1923 CAVE, 


We will plan. special itin- 
eraries for you or your 
party in accordance with 
your own ideas and the 
amount you wish to 
spend, or we will welcome you in one of 






Let 
Gifts 


Flowers our Escorted Tours. These leave at 
frequent intervals; itineraries are of 
ail varying lengths and offer a large choice 
of routes. Send for booklet. 
Bloomin : . 
e Around the Mediterranean 
Plants COOK’S Annual SUMMER Cruise 


Following the conspicuous success of our 

““CAMERONIA CRUISE” in 1922 we have 
specially chartered for the Season 1923 the 
new, oil- burning Cunard-Anchor Liner ‘‘TUS- 
CANIA” to sail from New York June 30th, 
returning September Ist. The itinerary will 
again embrace the most fascinating sights of 
the Mediterranean wonderlands—scenes rich 
in history, literature, and religion—old-world 
nooks that are ever full of interest. 


THOS. COOK & SON 
245 Broadway NEW YORK 561 Fifth Ave. 


Boston Chicago Los Angeles Toronto 
Philadelphia San Francisco Montreal Vancouver 


convey your 


Easter 


Greetings 
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Canoes, rowboats, hunting and 
BO A ] S fish boats,outboard-motor ts 
and motor boats 16 to 26 feet. 


Catalog Free—Save Money—Order by Mail. State 











See YOUR ROTARY FLORIST 
if you wish to send flowers to dist- 
ant places, and he will do the 
sending thru the Florists Telegraph 





Delivery. kind of beat in which interested. Immediate shipment from stock. 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 223 Ellis Ave., PESHTIGO, WIS. 
ASSOCIATED mingrence 


ROTARY FLORISTS ROTAR 











S. DENISON & CO, ‘3 Se. Wabash, Dept. 97, Chicago 
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pathetic cases were brought to light dur- 
ing the performance of this work {for 
crippled children and the club is thor- 
oughly “sold” on the value of this form 
of service. One Rotarian drove 134 
miles in order that one helpless chilq 
might not miss the party. 

At the regular meeting held Janu. 
ary 30th a secret ballot was cast to de- 
termine whether or not the club should 
continue its interest in welfare work 
such as crippled children’s work, etc. 
The club voted by an affirmative of four 
to one that the present activities should 
be continued and also that a Good Fel- 
lowship fund should be established which 
would be sustained by voluntary con- 
tributions of members or other people 
interested, whose names, and the amount 
they contributed, should be known only 
to the treasurer. This fund will be 
under the direction of the board of di- 
rectors. 


B 


BiacKkFoot, IpAHO—AII but two mem- 
bers of the Blackfoot club attended the 
interesting boys’ meeting held recently. 
Eight boys, representing two of the local 
Scout troops gave demonstrations of 
Scout activities and recited the Scout 
“Code of Ethics.” P. E. Kribs, deputy 
Scout commissioner and acting Scout ex- 
ecutive of Pocatello, Idaho, gave a very 
interesting vocational talk, and the lead- 
ers of the two Scout troops were also 
present. 


® 


SurFoL_k, Va.—The Suffolk club re- 
cently agreed to back the Boy Scout 
movement to the extent of $500 immedi- 
ately and then to foster a campaign for 
the amount necessary to continue the 
work throughout the year. District Gov- 
ernor Roger Moore paid a visit to the 
Suffolk club and gave the club a very 
helpful message. The club is also back- 
ing the good roads movement in its sec- 
tion of the state and material evidence 
of its work is found in the development 
of roads in Nansemond and contiguous 
counties of southeast Virginia. A strong 
resolution in favor of compulsory edu- 
cation for all white children under twelve 
years of age was unanimously adopted 
at a recent meeting of the club. 


® 


BRAINERD, MinN.—For a _ year the 
Brainerd club has studied the boy prob- 
lem and the application thereto of the 
Boy Scout organization. In past years, 
the club has seen several attempts at 
scouting. Now a group of men have or- 
ganized and have raised sufficient money 
to pay a Scout leader for five or six 
months. Three troops are being organ- 
ized and meanwhile crack patrols will be 
used for exhibitions. By May, all troops 
should be fairly well along in training 
and the organizers will undertake a cam- 
paign for enough funds to carry on for 

(Continued on page 164) 
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x entucky Rotarians Organize State 
Society for Crippled Children 


Ry Pryor G. Tarvin, Secretary Rotary Club, Covington, Ky. 


CONFERENCE sufficiently important to inspire Paul 

A Harris, founder of Rotary; Edgar Allen, president of 

the Ohio Society for Crippled Children, and James 

Richmond, governor of the Twenty-third Rotary 

-t, to register their presence, was held in Covington, 
Kentucky, January 16th. 

his conference was called by the members of the Cov- 

1 Rotary Club for the purpose of creating a State 
Society for Crippled Children in Kentucky. 

‘epresentatives from practically every Rotary club in 
he state were present when Alexander M. Bower, chairman 
of the Crippled Children’s Committee of the Covington club, 
called the meeting to order. 

The nucleus of a splendid working organization was 
effected at this conference and the gathering was declared 
to have been one of the most inspiring ever attended by Ro- 
tarians Harris and Allen. 

These two distinguished Rotarians delivered splendid 
addresses and the speech of District Governor Richmond in- 
spired the delegates to enter upon their work with zest and 
enthusiasm. The date and occasion marked an epoch in the 
history of Rotary activities in the state, and the conference 
was of tremendous moment to crippled children who will be 
civen their birthright if it is within the power of the com- 
bined Rotary clubs to bestow it. 

The movement to establish a state organization in Ken- 
tucky, modeled after the actively functioning Ohio society, 
was started by the members of the Covington club, and after 
months of preparation the conference culminated in the elec- 
tion of officers and the adoption of a constitution and by- 
laws. 

Dr. John Emil Sullivan, a prominent Covington dentist 
and a member of the Covington Rotary Club, long has been 
active in the crippled children’s welfare movement and the 
action of the delegates in selecting him to guide the des- 
tinies of the new society gave evidence that Dr. Sullivan’s 
efforts were appreciated. 


R. ROBERT Cofield, an eminent surgeon of Cincinnati 

and a member of the Rotary Club in that city, conducted 
a clinic at the afternoon session. Approximately fifty crip- 
pled children filed into the hall. Dr. Cofield explained the 
nature of each case and told what is being done for each 
of the helpless tots. Dr. Cofield stated that all except two 
of the children, said by him to be mentally deficient, can be 
either cured or benefited through proper surgery and care. 
He said that if these children had received several years ago 
the attention they now are to receive through the instrumen- 
tality of this Association, many of them would have been 
cured and others able to care for themsel?es. The spectacle 
made direct appeal to the hearts of the delegates and the 
demonstration readily disclosed why busy business men sac- 
rifice time and give freely of their funds in this wonderful 
work. 

Rotarians Harris, Allen and Richmond were enthus- 
istic in their praise of the efforts of Kentucky Rotarians, 
nd they declared the conference was a great forward 
movement for the welfare of the handicapped children of 
this state. 

The following officers were elected: President, Dr. 
‘ohn Emil Sullivan, Covington; First Vice-President, Julius 
lis, Louisville; Second Vice-President, C. T. Rozzelle, 
exington; Third Vice-President, Samuel Murray, Frank- 

Secretary, Jack Kearney, Newport; Treasurer, W. H. 

ppenjans, Covington. 

President Sullivan will name an executive committee to 
e composed of representatives of each of the Rotary clubs 
n the state. 
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After walking—after shopping— | 
after work—after play 


Enjoy thirs;_ 
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Je dives you 
the beverage 
that delights | 
taste and truly 
quenches thirst 
pure and whole- 
| some-sold every. 


_| where- glass or 
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Prepared with the finished art that 
comes from a lifetime of practice. 


The Coca-Gola Company 
Atlanta, Ga 
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Want 20 copies 
at one typing? 
Then use MultiKopy 
No. 5 tie eae 


Specially made to give 20 or more clear, legible 
impressions at one time, according to weight of 
copy tissue used. These copies will last as long as 
the paper holds together 

MultiKopy No. 25 meets more requirements of 
general office use than any other. It makes clear, 
clean and permanent copies 

One sheet of MultiKopy No. 95, correspondence 
weight, will copy over 1.0 letters. These copies 
are legible and permanent. 

Ask your stationer for your kind of MultiKopy. 
If he cannot supply you, write our nearest ware- 
house. 


F. S. Webster Company 
Incorporated 
376 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
New York Chicago San Francisco 
Pittsburgh 


Philadelphia 


uitiKOPY 








MARK 


Carbon Papers 
A kind for every purpose 


“(9 ¢ Ses 
Oh Daddy 55. 
we me! fife tid {| 

qood pure \ootn 
hand spun \\, 


candy.” =. 


We can all safely eat all we want—it’s made only of 
pure cane sugar and syrup by expert Australian candy 
makers over open fires. 

That’s where it gets that “‘Oh so good”’ homey flavor. 

Please send for some more today sure, Daddy. 

A 3 Ib. attractive can is only $1.50 delivered. Bet- 
ter get some to have at your office, too. They'll send 
two 3 Ib. cans for $2.75 delivered. 

Simply check this slip, pin to your letterhead and 
mail to 











L. DEWITT JONES, 180 N. Market St., Chicago Ill. 
My kiddies and I want some good pure hand-spun 

candy. 

(2 One 3 Ib. can at $1.50 

0 Check enclosed 


0 Two 3 Ib. cans at $2.75 
OI pay the postman 








Offering the 7 Essentials 
of a Banking Home 


SAFETY SPIRIT EXPERIENCE 
CALIBER CONVENIENCE 
COMPLETENESS PRESTIGE 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


Madison and Dearborn Streets, CHICAGO 


Commercial Banking Savings Accounts 
Investment Securities Trust Facilities 


RUFUS F. CHAPIN, Vice-Pres. and Sec’y 
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(Continued from page 162) 


two years. The present idea is not to 
talk scouting to the public, but to let the 
public see for itself what scouting can 
do. 


® 


VINELAND, N. J.—lInter-city confer- 
ences have made a decided hit with the 
South Jersey clubs and members are as 
eager to score 100 per cent attendance at 
these conferences as they are to reach 
that mark at weekly luncheons. An in- 
ter-city conference was held recently at 
Vineland and it was attended by some 
ninety Rotarians. A fine collection of 
eggs and Leghorn fowls served to em- 
phasize Vineland’s importance as a poul- 
try center. William T. Reed, treasurer 
of the State, and a member of the Cam- 
den club, gave an interesting talk on 
“How State Funds Come and Go.” 


® 


CampDEN, N. J.—The Camden club was 
host to 125 underprivileged boys at a re- 
cent monthly dinner. Special speakers, 
musicians, a magician, boxing and wrest- 
ling, all furnished their quota of enter- 
tainment, and each boy received a sou- 
venir of the occasion. This entertain- 
ment is an annual event with the club. 


® 


MeErIpIAN, Miss.—Through the sudden 
death of Hillrie Quin the Meridian club 
loses its secretary-treasurer, and the 
community loses an esteemed citizen. Ro- 
tarian Quin was a former district gov- 
ernor of Rotary, was for 23 years keeper 
of records and seal of the Mississippi 
Grand Lodge Knights of Pythias, and 
was active in many other fraternal and 
benevolent associations. The services 
which were conducted by the Knights of 
Pythias were very impressive, and the 
crowds which flocked to the cemetery 
testified to the outstanding character of 
Rotarian Quin and the many things he 
had accomplished during his six years 
residence in Meridian. His sudden death 
from heart failure occurred as he was 
on his way to visit a sick and distressed 
Pythian. 


® 


SALEM, N. J.—Although it is less than 
a year old the Salem club has under- 
taken many activities. Last summer the 
club backed the Boy Scout’s camp at 
Woodmere, added items to the menu, 
gave financial support, and individual Ro- 
tarians enjoyed games and bathing with 
the Scouts. The club also promoted a 
movement for a city park, supported the 
Chamber of Commerce in its efforts to 
secure good roads, raised $6,000 for the 
upkeep of the Y. M. C. A., supported 
social work among the working girls of 
the city, and entertained many men who 
have been prominent in civic and busi- 
ness affairs. 
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Wolverine Coasters 


Built for Service 


Wolverine Coasters are built dependable 
of all pressed steel parts made with the same 
care as an cansenekiio, securely braced and 
built to withstand years of hard usage, just 
the wagon for real boys—Roller bearings— 
rubber tires—disc wheels. : 

See your local dealer; if he does not handle 
—write us, sending us his name. 

To Rotary Dealers: We have a special ad- 
vertising proposition with our line that wil! 
make your store headquarters for children’s 







goods. Write us for 
details. Its 
Made in All 
Three Sizes Steel 


DailSteel ProductsCo. 
2000 Main St., Lansing, Mich. 

















Price $10.00 Per Gross 


Beistle Rotary Hat 


Is as essential to any Rotarian Dinner as the “‘food’’ 


and “talk’’; all three go together. your tele- 
graphic order will be shipped on first train. No dis- 
appointments from this end. Rotarians are gener- 
ally interested in other organizations, we manufacture 
similar hats for Mystic ine, I. O. O. F., Moose, 
K. T., Elks, K. of C.. U. C. T., and many other 
organizations, as wel! as Patriotic and Childrens’ hats 
for picnics, etc. 


Descriptive price list upon request. Yours for service 


BEISTLE CoO., 
18 Burd Street Shippensburg, Pa. 





“GET ACQUAINTED” 





LUNCHEON BADGES, as illustrated 


Also 3}4 in. Celluloid Medallion Badges. Emblems 
Advertising Specialties of Celluloid, Metal and Leathe" 


ADCRAFT MFG. CO. 
448 West 22nd St. Chiecage, !'! 
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 :2KSVILLE, Mo.—Rotarian George A. 
-hose accidental death occurred re- 
-\ was the president of the first and 
st osteopath college in the country, 
‘er, and for five years president, of 
tary club, and was connected with 
fraternal and benevolent societies 
ies doing a large amount of inde- 
ent philanthropic work. His un- 
iy death was mourned by osteopaths 
4|| over the country, and the citizens of 
Kirksville practically suspended all busi- 
ness on the day of his funeral. 
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S);ELBYVILLE, Itt.—The Shelbyville 
', has accepted the recent invitation of 
the Danville club to attend the state 
meeting of Rotary clubs to be held in 
Danville in March. A booster committee 
has been appointed to stir up enthusiasm 
and make the necessary arrangements. 
‘he Shelbyville club also co-operated 
with other civic organizations to assure 
the success of the Lincoln-Thornton day 
in Shelbyville during February. 
® 
WarREN, Pa—The Warren club 
heartily endorsed the proposal to relieve 
the crowded condition of the public 
schools, and has promised to support a 
bond issue for the purpose of building a 
new junior high school, and the erection 
of a concrete grand stand, locker room, 
shower baths, and other facilities for the 
high-school athletic squads. 


® 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA—The Mel- 
bourne Rotarians were entertained by 
the directors of the Commonwealth 
steamship line recently and the Juncheon 
was served on board the “S. S. Ka- 
toomba” after an inspection of the boat. 
After the luncheon, a business meeting 
was held in the smoking-room and the 
Rotarians were given some interesting 
information about the Commonwealth 
line, in which, as citizens, they are all 
shareholders. Mr. Fullerton on behalf 
of the directorate, explained that under 
the many arbitration acts and awards, 
ship management had been reduced to 
the simple (?) problem of hunting 
around to find revenue and then estimat- 
ing whether or not the game was worth 
the candle. The company found that it 
cost about $80,000 to cover the expenses 
of each trip the vessel made, he said. 


® 


Havana, Cusa—Don Jacinto Bena- 
vente, eminent Spanish dramatist and 
winner of the Nobel prize for interna- 
tional literature, was the guest of the 
Havana club during January. The menu 
used on this occasion carried the play- 
wright’s picture and his autographed 
message “To work to the end that all 
shall be good in order that one may be 
better.” The local papers gave consid- 


erable favorable publicity to this and 
other Rotary activities. 

Dr. Frank Crane also visited Havana 
during the holiday season and was re- 
ceived at the dock by a committee from 
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the Rotary Club who accompanied him 
to the Hotel Inglaterra. He was guest 
of honor at the club meeting on Decem- 
ber 28th, and gave an eloquent address. 


REDLANDS, CaLt.—During Boy Scout 
week the regular luncheon of the Red- 
lands club was conducted along the lines 
of a regular Scout meeting. The Rota- 
rians formed into Scout troops at the 
door, were assigned to various tables, 
and drew their rations in regulation 
camp style. The meeting opened with 
patriotic songs, then the chairman took 
charge as chief Scoutmaster, holding a 
Scout business meeting and calling on 
various Scouts to tell what good deeds 
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they had done. Two new Scouts took 
the oath—fittingly as the Scoutmaster 
said—since the Scout ideals are similar 
to those of Rotary. Hereafter they will 
be regular Rotarians. At the close of 
the meeting, Boy Scouts gave demon- 
strations of knot-tying and making fire 
with the bow and drill. This insight into 
Scout work was appropriate since the 
Redlands club has fathered the local 
Scout movement. 
® 

WasuINGTON, INp.—Washington Ro- 
tarians extended greetings to the newly 
formed Kiwanis club at a joint luncheon 
held in January. The feature of the 
program was a faked radio program. 








past 24 months. 






The same definite plan will prove equally resultful in 
other cities facing similar hotel problems. 

“Modern Hotel Financing” is our most recent publi- 
cation on this interesting subject. 
copy; it may help you solve a Rotary problem. 


\heHockenbury Syslem Incorporated = 


Penn-Harris Trust Bldg, Harrisburg, Penna, —— 
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WELL! Where can I play? 


There is but one answer to 
the query of the kid— 


PUBLIC PLAYGROUNDS 
Equipped with— 


EVERWEAR 


ALL STEEL 


), -PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


Safeguarding the Child— 
You mould the man. 










Plan your playgrounds NOW 


THE EVERWEAR 
[—~=1 MANUFACTURING CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U.S. A, 





Please direct your imquiry to Dept .“D’ 
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MATCHLESS , 


MILTON 
‘PIANOS 


PLAYER-PIANOS:GRAND PIANOS 
AND REPRODUCING PIANOS 





Official | 
Rotary | 
Flags 


Our Specialty | 





U. S. Flags—All Sizes—Qualities and prices. 
Badges and Banners 
Send for catalogue 


GEO. LAUTERER CO. |! 
222 W. Madison St. Chicage, U. S. A. 


MILTON PIANO COMPANY 


548 West 36th Strec 


W YORK 
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Hotels Statler 








Rotary Hotels 
BUFFALO DETROIT 
450 Rooms 450 Baths 1000 Rooms ___1000 Baths 


ST. LOUIS 


650 Baths 


CLEVELAND 


1000 Rooms’ 1000 Baths 


A new Hotel Statler (1100 rooms, 1100 baths) is now building at 
Buffalo—to open in April, 1923; 500 more rooms will be added later. 
Another Hotel Statler is under construction at Boston, opening 
date to be announced when construction is further advanced. 


Hotel Pennsylvania 


New York—Statler-operated 


2200 Rooms—The Largest Hotel in the World—2200 Baths 
Seventh Ave., 32nd to 33rd Sts., Opp. Pennsylvania Terminal 

Every guest-room in each of these hotels has private bath, circulating 

ice-water and other unusual conveniences. A morning newspaper is 

delivered free to every guest-room. Club meals, at attractive prices. 


650 Rooms 
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The chairman of the entertainment com. 
mittee announced that a similar meeting 
of Kiwanians and Rotarians was being 
held at Louisville, Ky., and that the 
speeches made at the Louisville meeting 
would be broadcasted. Those presen; 
were warned to keep quiet while an ay. 
tempt was made to connect with Loyis. 
ville. To add to the reality of the styn; 
several stations were reached by radio 
and musical numbers were constant\ 
coming in during the luncheon. When 
Louisville broke in there was a dead sj. 
lence while both Kiwanians and Rota. 
rians strained their ears to catch ty 
wonderful speeches. After the hoax hai 
been completed by the usual “signing 
off” President Cox called attention + 
several absent members coming in at the 
rear of the hall. They were carrying 
a telephone transmitter, a rattle-box 
(which furnished the applause) and 
phonograph. A telephone wire had bee: 
hooked up from the Meredith Hotel to 
the telephone office and with the use oi 
a Magnavox the faked radio had foole 
practically everyone in attendance at th: 
joint luncheon. This joint meeting wa; 
very successful and much good fellow- 
ship was developed between the tw 
clubs. 
® 
TERRE Haute, Inp.—The Terre Haute 
club will build a new lodge for the 
Scouts at Camp Kreitenstein by June Ist 
The building will not only make the cam; 
more attractive but will make it possible 
for the camp to serve a greater numbe: 
of boys. The lodge will have a large 
dining hall, a museum room, an office, 
kitchen, and storerooms. In the dining 
hall will be a large fireplace over which 
will be carved the Rotary motto. 
® 
PuLaski, Va.—Every boy in the Pu- 
laski high school has a big brother in 
the Rotary club but since there are not 
enough big brothers to go around some 
of the boys have to be twins! The Boy 
Scouts have a fine cabin on New River 
built by their big brothers in one day 
and last year the big brothers also saw 
to it that every boy who desired it had 
a week at the camp free of charge. The 
Pulaski club was represented at Los An- 
geles by five Rotarians and seven Ro 
tary Annes and hopes to make a still 
better showing at St. Louis. 
® 
CHARLESTON, W. Va.—The Charles- 
ton club recently held a joint luncheon 
with the Lions club at which members 
of the State Legislature were guests of 
honor. The governor and all elective 
state officials, the supreme court judges, 
the chief appointive officers of the State, 
and other prominent persons were pre: 
ent. The presidents of the two clubs, 
and Governor Morgan, President Sha'- 
fer of the Senate, and Speaker Byrne 0! 
the House, made splendid speeches, an‘ 
the Glee Club of West Virginia Coll« 
giate Institute furnished some fine musi 
(Continued on page 18T) 
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the “why” of War Department surplus are ready for free 


Ok: hundred thousand booklets explaining the “what” and 
distribution. 


The War Department wants you to know there are a host of 
bargains to be offered the public in the coming months; and it 
wants to be sure you know how to get your full share of the bene- 
fits for buyers in all War Department sales. 


The booklet illustrated on this page will be a decided help. 


It explains just how sales are conducted—how simple a matter 
it is to buy from the War Department; and it gives a clear idea 
of the wide range of commodities remaining to be sold. 











_ Many notable sales will be held 
in the next few months. A partial 
schedule is given herewith. 


















_ Ask your stenographer to send 
for your copy of the booklet, and 
be prepared to make capital of 
War Department bargains. Ad- 
dress Major J. L. Frink, Chief, 
Sales Promotion Section, Room 
2515, Munitions Bldg., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Write for 
this booklet 
Today ! 
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MARCH 


(These sales dates 
subject to change) 


Mar. 1st.—ARMY 
SUPPLY BASE 
—Port Newark, 
N. J., Sealed 
Bids. For pro- 


17 SELLING PROGRAM I 
Auction. For | 





catalog write Q. 
M. S. O., Ist 
Ave. and 59th 
St., Brooklyn, 
N.Y 





Mar. 9th—Q. M. } 
SU PPLIES — |; 
St. Louis, Mo., j, 
Auction. For 










posals and book- 
let, write Quar- 
termaster Gen- 
eral, Room 2024, 
Munitions Bldg., 
Washington, D. 
C., or Quarter- 
master, Army 
Supply Base, 
Port Newark, 
N. J. 


Mar. 2d.—SPOKE 
pAnse—tee 
Sealed Bids. 
Proposal No.175.' 
For _ proposals. 
write Surplus & 
Salvage Officer, 
Rock Island Ar 
senal, Rock 
Island, Ill. 


Mar. 6th—Q. M 
SU PPLIES - 
Brooklyn, N. Y., 






catalog write Q. 
M. S. O., 1819 









West Pershing |! 

Road, Chicago, 

Ill. f 
Mar. 9th.—ERIE 













HOWITZER 
PLANT — Erie, | 
Pa., Auction. 
For _ proposals 
write Quarter- | 
master General, | 


G™ 
Room 2024, Mu- 4) ¥ Story of the War 


nitions Building : o . 
\ artment’s Sales 


Washington, I | 












or Saml. : 
Freeman & Co., 
Official Auc- oftts Sus plus 
tioneers, 1519 







7 What thas forSale 
a Where itis ocated 
«Howto Buy it. ag 


Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Government 
reserves the right 
to reject any or 
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¢ SEND FOR CATALOG 
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Lightest Because Most Compact 


Add zest to your auto trip—live in the open 
with all the comfort of home. Banish the dread of 
poor hotels, of makeshift camps, and foul weather. 
Kamprite Trailer follows any car easily wherever you 
can drive—carries all duffle or six suitcases—elimi- 
nates crowding of 
tonnes or front 
seat with luggage 

all can ride in 
comfort. 


Top raises like 
an awning 


Canopy and beds fold all 
together as simply as an 
awning erectable in 
storm with safedy to 
outfit. 


Kamprite Trailer provides home comfort in 
the heart of the wilds or along any road at a down- 
right saving over usual methods of stopping. Deep, 
restful sleep assured by clean, comfortable beds—full 
protection against rain or wind storms, insects and 
reptiles. Beds for four—a mat on the floor makes 
room for more—partition for privacy—4 by 7 floor 
space—hammocks for clothes. ail lamp and 
Batteries 


Write for booklet ‘Lure of the Long, Long Trail” 


AReal Camp Home 


In Three 








LIPPMAN KAMPRITE TRAILER CO. 


1111 Pine St. Louis Dept. R 














3 Shirts for 


and measurement blanks. 





SPECIAL $@ 00 


MADE - TO - MEASURE 


These shirts carry the same 
guarantee as Our more expen- 
sive grades. Send for samples 


STEVENS CUSTOM SHIRTS 


nietie-Teathin County National Bank, Box 23, ITHACA,N. Y. 





‘Doc KMMAE TOBACCO 


POUCH 


REG.U. 5S. PAT. OFF. 


Easy to Fill 


ERE’S a real tobacco pouch. Patent clos- 

ing device prevents tobacco spilling out 

| into pocket. Opens easy, closes tight. 
Handiest, most practical pouch you 
ever laid eyes on. LOCKTITE 
keeps tobacco right. Genuine 
suede leather, $1.25; goatskin, 
$1.50; velvet calf, buck, pig- 
skin or pin seal, 
$3. Sold at cigar 
drug and leather 













" Sum ic oods stores. 
ats f dealer 

m& cannot sup- 

ply we will 


send on 
receipt of 
price. 


aro US. wat. 
Rubber Lined 


Made and Fully Guaranteed by 
The F.S. MILLS CO., ne Gloversville, N. Y. 
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Business Methods References 


Compiled by the Business Methods Department of Rotary Headquarters 


will be observed as the month for 

special Business Methods meetings, 
in accordance with the International Busi- 
ness Methods Program. The relationship 
between employer and employee will re- 
ceive special attention at these meetings, 
with a view to finding out, or developing, 
the most ethical and the best economic 
standards of practice governing this 
fundamental business relationship. 

The significance of a world-wide study 
of the root obstacle to permanent indus- 
trial peace, by some 85,000 leaders in 
commerce and industry who subscribe 
to “Service Above Self,’ need not be 
emphasized; it is epochal. The ten- 
dency, heretofore, has been to make tem- 
porary adjustments, to build a dike here 
and a buttress there, while the whole 
structure remained on the same decay- 
ing foundation. Now we are striking at 
the basic difficulty, which is a question of 
ethics. 

This bibliography should be of assis- 
tance in promoting this work. The nu- 
merous articles that have appeared in 
Tue Rotarian have not been included, 
since this magazine is doubtless on file 
at each Rotary Club office. 


p [wit e'otserv all Rotary, March 


EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 


American and International Labor Conditions, 
1919; prepared by Society of Industrial En- 
gineers, 827 South La Salle street, Chicago, III. 

American Shop Committee Movement, by P. Stu- 
densky; Survey, vol. 48, p. 406, July 15, 1922. 

Bear Times and the Em loyee Stockholder. b * 
H. Collins; Sat. Eve. Post, vol. 198, p. 12, 

21, 1921. 

Building a Pay Roll of Capitalists, by F. H. Mac- 
pherson; System, vol. 37, p. 941, May, 1920. 
Causes of Industrial Unrest and the Remedy, by 
F. Fish; Mechanical Engineering, vol. 42, p. 

Ay Jan. : 1920. 

Chamber of Commerce of U. S. Adopts Principles 
of Industrial Relations; Jron Trade Review, 
vol. 67, p. 388, Aug. 5, 1920, or Engineering 
News, vol. 85, p. 312, Aug. 12, 1920. 

Child Labor; Literary Digest, July 15, 1922. p. 34. 

Child Labor; Literary Digest, Sept. 16, 1922, * 13. 

Choosing a Labor Policy, by E. R. Basset; Printer’s 
Ink, vol. 112, p. 3, Sept. 9, 1920. 

Cooperation in Industry, J. D. Rockefeller, Jr.; 
International Labour Review, vol. 2, p. 3, April, 
1921. 

Creation of Interest and Goodwill Through Gen- 
eral Education in Industry, by H. C. Link; 
Administration, vol. 3, p. 335, March, 1922. 

Dennison Plan; Nation, vol. 113, p. 351-2, Sept. 
28, 1921. 

Did Profit-Sharing or the Union Fail? by J. R. 
Commons and others; Jnud., vol. 105, p. 179-80, 
Feb. 19, 1921. 

Direct Action for Employers, by C. E. Knoeppel; 
Nation's Business, vol. 9, p. 17, April, 1921. 

Employees’ Representation and the Stockyard 
Strike, by S. Rogers; Outlook, vol. 129, p. 
681-2, Dec. 28, 1921. 

Experiments in Industrial Cooperation. Construc- 
tive solutions presented at Meeting of the Acad- 
emy of Political Science; Iron Age, vol. 108, 
p. 1207, Nov., 1921. 

Fetish of Industrial Democracy; The World’s 
Work, Nov., 1919. 

Freedom in Industry, by J. Paton; Survey, vol. 
44, p. 371-8, July 12, 1920. 

Hart, Schaffner and Marx Labor Agreement, by 

D. Howard, 1920; Hart, Schaffner and Marx, 
36 S. Franklin street, Chica o, Ill. 

High Adventure in a Cannery, y W. P. Hapgood; 
Sec, vol. 48, p. 654, Sept. 1, 1922. ‘ 
How We Developed the “My Company” Spirit in 
the Ranks, by . W. Kincaid; System, vol. 

. 268, March, 1922. 

How Labor Could Control, by A. A. Berle, Jr.; 
New Republic, vol. 28, p. 37, Sept. 7, 1921. 

Human Factors in Industry, by H. Tipper, 1922; 
Ronald Press, 20 by 4 street, New York City. 

Human Engineering, by E . Wera, 1921; Appleton, 
New York. 

Industrial Administration, by A. E, Barriman and 
others, 1920; Longmans, Green and Company, 
443 Fourth avenue, New York City. 


Industrial Relations ‘Association of America; Pro- 


ceedings of Chicago Convention, 1920; ppane strial 
Relations Assn. of America, Orange, N 

Industrial Relations, Second Report on, 199). 
Merchants’ Association of a ork, Woolworth 
Building, New York City, N 

Industrial Stability, 1920; ‘American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Station B, Phila 
delphia, Pa. 

Installing a Shop Committee System, by W. | 
Stoddard; Survey, vol. 42, p. 574, July 19, 
1919. 

Labor Abuses; Literary Digest, p. 9, Nov. 11, 1922, 

Labor and the Common Welfare, by Samuel Gomp. 
ers, 1919; E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 5th avenue, 
New York City. 

Labor in the Changing World, by R. M. Maciver, 
1919; E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 6th avenue, New 
York City. 

Labor and ‘the Employer, by Samuel Gompers, 
1920; E. P. Dutton & Co., 681 5th avenue, New 
York City. 

Labor Problems Is the Employer’s Job; 
Work, vol. 44, p. 19, May, 1922. 

Library of Russell Sage Foundation, 130 E. 22nd 
street, New York City, has issued a bibliography 
on Industrial Relations; 1919. 

Living Wage; Literary Digest, p. 7, Nov. 11, 1922, 
Little Shop ‘Committee System, by W. L. Stod 
dard; Survey, vol. 42, p. 248, May 17, 1919. 
Modern Industrial Movements, selected articles on, 
by Daniel Bloomfield, 1919; H. W. Wilson Com 
pany, 958 University avenue, New York City. 
Our Common Enterprise; A Way Out for Labor 
and Capital, by W. <utabingts “Atlantic Monthly, 

vol. 129, p. 218, Feb. 

President's Plan for “industrial Peace; Literary 

es ae p. 10, Sept. 2, 1922. 

Problems of Labor, selected articles on, by Daniel 
Bloomfield; H. \¥. Wilson Company, 958 Uni 
versity avenue, New York City. 

Present-Day Tasks of Management, by P. L. Burk 
hart; Administration, vol. 2, p. 673, Nov., 1921. 

Production Value of Industrial Incentives, by H. 
Tier; Automotive Industries, vol. 44, p. 1172, 
June 2, 1921. 

Progressive Co- a by Ernest Walls, 1921; 
Nisbet & Co., Ltd., London. 

Raising the Wages and Lowering Prices; World’s 
Work, July, 1920. 

Relations Between Employer and Employee, by C 
S. Carney, 1921; Scovell, Wellington & Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Some A. B. C’s. of Capital and Labor; World's 
Work, Jan., 1920. 

Solving the Labor Problem, by S. W._ Hulet; 
uaa American, vol. 123, p. 611, Dec. 18, 
19 


W orld’s 


Stock Ownership Plans for Employees; Monthly 
Labor Review, vol. 14, p. 1109, July, 1922. 
What Is on the Worker’s Mind, by Whiting Wii- 

liams; Charles Scribner Sons, New York. 
—. They Get Together; World’s Work, Dec., 
1 


Working with the Working Woman, by Cornelia 
Stratton Parker; Harcourt, Brace & Co., New 
York City. 

Workmen Who Became Stockholders to Vote for 
Their Own Boss; Literary Digest, vol. 78, p. 46, 
April 1, 1922. 


Business EtTHIiccs 


Annals of the American Academies and Socia! 
Science; vol. CI, p. 190, May, 1922. 

Anonymous Liberalism: A Study of the New Spirit 
in Business, by Glenn Franck; Century, vol 
97, p. 765, April, 1919. 

Awakening Conscience of the Pubilc in the Busi 
ness World; Current Opinion, vol. 54, p. 399. 
Business: The Moral Question, by G. W. Perkins; 
World’s Work, vol. 22, p. 14465, June, 1911. 
Business Code of Ethics, by C. S. Yost; World's 

Work, vol. 48, p. 471, March, 1922. 

Business Creed; World’s Work, vol. 26, p. 384 
Aug., 1913. 

Cabinet View of Business Honesty, by W. C. 
aren Literary Digest, vol. 46, p. 478, Marc! 
15, 1 

Chater ‘in esiiees Administration; Electrica 
Review, vol. 

Dollar Value of. ae Fibre in Business, by G. 
Cushing; Illustrated World, vol. 27, p. 208 
April, 1917. 

Ethics in Business, by G. R. Usher; Notion, vol 
98, p. 626, Dec. 28, 1911. 

Ethics of the Professions and of Business, Annals 
American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, vol. 101, p. 1-236; vol. 254, p. 300, 


May, 1922. 
Golden Rule in Business, at? Ida M. Tarbell; 
American Magazine, vol. p. 57-59. 


Golden Rule Trust, by H. é Stockwell; Outlook, 
vol, 102, p. 617, Nov. 23, 1912. 

Honest Business, by A. K. Fiske, 1914; Putnam’s 
Sons, New York and London. 

Honesty in Business, by C. W. Stephenson; Out 
look, vol. 124, p. 612-13, April 7, 1920. 

Industrial Hopes in Religion; Literary Digest, vol 
47, p. 290, Aug. 28, 1913. 

Moral Aspect of the Bank Law, by F. R. Noel; 
Catholic World, vol. 108, p. 32-40, Oct., 1918 

Morals in Modern Business, Yale Addresses, 1919; 
Yale University Press. 


(Continued on page 174) 
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The Hallmark of Mhospitality, 5 ce lire 





























ee asics 

° ha bee 

After a Tiresome Journey WHEE 

pe 

eget That is a good time to come to one of these ee 

“al ° . . . A iP woe 
earn ach. ae easily reached centers of hospitality. You will ES te 











be speedily refreshed by the homelike atmos- 

















phere, the excellent cuisine and the many con- 
veniences provided for your comfort. 










Make your home at a United Hotel whenever 
you stop in one of the cities below. 














THE BANCROFT WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 
Charles S_ Averill, Mgr. 































THE TEN EYCK ALBANY, NEW YORK 
Harry R. Price. Mgr. U MAX Y 
HOTEL UTICA UTICA, NEW YORK Oks ON 
Walter Chandler, Jr., Mer. Peete 6 BN 
THE ONONDAGA SYRACUSE, NEW YORK aetteas | Py tans 
Proctor C. Welch. Joseph E Grogan, Mers. ’ mt 6}a 4 
THE SENECA ROCHESTER, NEW YORK rece oe ae a 
B. F. Welty, Mar. iar 
HOTEL ROCHESTER ROCHESTER, NEW YORK iugel f fi mie ; 
Lewis N. Wiggins, Mgr. & Ga eo 
THE ROBERT TREAT NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
Charles A. Carrigan, Mer. 
THE STACY-TRENT TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
Charles F. Wicks, Mgr. 


THE PENN MARIS > HARRISBURG BA 




















THE PENN-HARRIS a PENNSYLVANIA 
H. S. McDonnell, M 
THE LAWRENCE ERI E, ‘PENNSYLVANIA 
W. 4A. Cochran, Mer. y f 
THE PORTAGE AKRON, OHIO y 
Harry Halfacre, Mer. 
THE DURANT FLINT, MICHIGAN oltgt 
George L. Crocker, Mgr. “HI 
THE MOUNT ROYAL MONTREAL, CANADA 
Vernon G. Cardy, Mer. 
KING EDWARD HOTEL TORONTO, CANADA a 
Muldoon, Mgr- HOTEL ROCHESTE iz” ROCHESTER NY 
ROYAL CONNAUGHT HAMILTON, CANADA 
A. E, Carter, Mgr. 
THE CLIFTON NIAGARA FALLS, CANADA 
Oven May ta September 
PRINCE EDWARD He WINDSOR, CANADA 
ys a = Mgr. 
THE ROOSEVELT NEW YORK CITY 
Building 
THE OLYMPIC outs SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
uilding 
THE ALEXANDER mA PATERSON N.J 
ul ing 
THE NIAGARA Building NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. rb ge Taner Bre 


TORONTO CANADA 




















































































UNITED HOTELS COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 








Frank A. Dudley, President es: 
Frederick W. Rockwell, Vice-Pres. J. Leslie Kincaid, Vice-President oe 
Horace L. Wiggins, Vice-President D.M.Johnson . . Secretary Sie ; 
eo. H, O'Neil. Gen. Mgr. Canadian Hotels fice mee ; 
Executive Offices ~ 8b 






25 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 




































y eo. = -~ ‘ FLINT MICHIGAN 
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MONTREAL CANADA 
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Ask for Special 
Rose Catalog 


who intend to plant Roses. 


RUTHERFORD 








BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Ask for 
Catalog 


ROSES 


Our descriptive New Rose Catalog, profusely illustrated in color and black, is replete with the 
largest and most complete collection of Roses in America. All,our plants are two years old, low- 
budded, and field-grown. We shall gladly mail a copy of this complete Rose Catalog to those 


Our other Nursery Products are described and priced in our Illustrated General Catalog. When 
requesting Catalog, please state in what you are interested. 


In our 500 acres of Nursery, we grow everything for the complete planting of every style of garden. 


Nurserymen and Florists 


NEW JERSEY 




















Michigan New Groun 


Berry Piauts ~ The kind Bald- VA 
win grows on his Big berry Piant 
Farms have deep, heavy roots — are 
hardy and healthy. t 
growth quickly, produce largest fruit crop. 
IT’S READY FOR YOU. \ 
Baldwin’s Big Berry Plant Book will 
sent on request. It’s a down to- 
date Fruit Grower's Guide, 
beautifully illustrated, chock 


full of useful information on 


best ways of growing Straw- 


»\\ berries and other sma!) fruits. fF 


) Our plants all freshly dug to 
fill your orders. Scientific- 
ally packed for safe ship- 


ment. Write tonight— 
get our book and start right. // 
0. A. D. BALOWIN 


a 


They start their\ 


mcConnel}} as. 
Cotillon Works 


Herbert T McConnell 


PAPER. NOVELTIES 
OF EVERY DESCRIP TION FOR 
STAGS, BANQUETS AND ALL 
OTHER SOCIAL FUNCTIONS 
The OnlyExclusiveManufacturei 
of these Goods in Rotary. 


Write for Pesces: 1IBS3N WABASH AVE 
tions CrHICcCAG o- 


and Suggest 














For District Conferences 








SERVICE anove SELF 





WELCOME 


Window Poster, 14°x22’—Blue and Gold 
$2.00 Per Dozen and Up 

















HIS organization is equipped to render 
an exceptional service to Rotary Clubs 
in their District Conferences. 


This service is available in several forms, from 
supplying the decorative material, to planning, 
designing, and personally supervising the work 
of decorating the Conference Hall. 


We manufacture all kinds of Rotary decora- 
tions, pennants, streamers, posters, emblems, 
arm bands, etc., as well as Rotary souvenirs 
and badges. 


For your Conference we suggest in particular 
the poster illustrated herewith. It may be had 
in either paper, cardboard, or muslin, printed in 
gold and blue, at prices ranging from $2.00 to 
$4.00 per dozen. Quantity orders in proportion. 


Order Today 


GEO. E. FERN 


Nos. 1252-1254 Elm Street 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Pocomoke City, Maryland. ();:)) y, 
1300. Special Representative: Wm, 5 
Allen, of Salisbury; president, A. A 
Parker; secretary, Godfrey Child. 

Anacortes, Washington. Club No. 139; 
Special Representative: Tony Barlow, o; 
Bellingham; president, Ben Driftmie; 
secretary, Chas. P. Stapp. 

Vera Cruz, Mexico. Club No. 1302 
Organized by Special Commissioner Fre 
Warren Teele, of Mexico City, Mexico: 
president, A. E. Hegewisch; secretary 
F. R. Millos. ’ 

Kingman, Arizona. Club No. 1303. 
Special Representative: Robert Curry, oj 
Phoenix; president, Robert W. Wilde: 
secretary, E. Ross Housholder. 

Fort Fairfield, Maine. Club No. 1304 
Special Representative: Frank A. Pea- 
body, of Houlton; president, G. Herbert 
Foss; secretary, Wm. G. Chamberlain. 

Bushnell, Illinois. Club No. 1305 
Special Representative: F. E. Bonham, of 
Macomb; president, John M. Brant; sec- 
retary, L. E. Brewbaker. 

Quincy, Massachusetts. Club No. 1306 
Special Representative: Wm. C. Bam- 
burgh, of Boston; president, Harry E 
Gould; secretary, Robert S. Gaskell. 

Jerome, Arizona. Club No. 1307. Spe- 
cial Representative: Harry Southworth 
of Prescott; president, Walter C. Miller 
secretary, Chas. E. Hughes. 

Eustis, Florida. Club No. 1308. Spe 
cial Representative: C. DeWitt Miller, o! 
Orlando; president, Harry C. Hannah; 
secretary, Clarence W. Williams. 

Cleveland, Mississippi. Club No. 1309 
Special Representative: Henry Barbee 
of Clarksdale; president, 
Boone; secretary, Otis F. Brugge. 

Preston, England. Club No. 1310. Or- 
ganized under auspices of No. 1 District 


Council; president, F. W. F. Matthews; 


secretary, James Green. 
Scarborough, England. Club No. 1311 


Organized under auspices of No. 1 Dis- 
trict Counci!; president, Frank A. White: 


secretary, Fred C. Colclough. 
Montrose, Scotland. Club No. 1312 


Organized under auspices of No. 5 Dis- 


trict Council; president, Joseph Foreman 
secretary, Thomas Middleton. 
Worthing, England. Club No. 1313 


Organized under auspices of No. 3 Dis- 
trict Council; president, W. E. Wenban 


Smith; secretary, Gordon Leeney. 

Romford, England. Club No. 1314 
Organized under auspices of No. 3 Dis 
trict Council; president, Charles Stee: 
secretary, Alf. W. Gay. 

Taunton, England. Club No. 1315 
Organized under auspices of No. 4 Dis 
trict Counci!; president, Lt.-Col. G. H 
3abcock; secretary, P. J, Barnicott. 

Eastbourne, England. Club No, 1316 
Organized under auspices of No, 3 Dis 
trict Council; president, L. MacLachlan 
secretary, F. J. Cole. 


Rugby, England. Club No. 1317, ©! 


ganized under auspices of No. 2 Distric! 


Council; president, P. H. Wykeham; se: 
retaries, Murray N. Phelps and H 
Stroud. 

Dewsbury, England. Club No. 1318 
Organized under auspices of No. 1 Dis 
trict Council; president, R. S. Balde: 
secretary, A. Greenwood. 

Lincoln, England. Club No. i319 
Organized under auspices of No. 8 Dis 
trict Counci!; president, C. H. Newsun 
secretary, A. W. Foster. 

Southport, England. Club No. 132! 
Organized under auspices of No. 1 Dis 


Wesley W. 
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Council; president, R. W. Brig- 
ise; secretary, E. Charlton. 
Dudley, England. Club No. 1321. Or- 

sanized under auspices of No. 2 District 
neil; president, F. W. Cook; secre- 
ary. James Gough. ° 
Rosario de Santa Fe, Argentina. Club 
\ 1322. Organized by Jorge Mitre, 
President and other members of 
Rotary Club of Buenos Aires; presi- 
dent, Arturo Covernton, Santa Fe, 858; 
cecretary, Alberto M. Gollan, Sarmiento, 


Guadalajara, Mexico. Club No. 1323. 
\;canized by Specia! Commissioner Fred 
Teele of Mexico City, Mexico; presi- 
ent. F. M. Newton, Apartado 246; sec- 
retary, Ralph H. Moore, Apartado II Bis. 
Garden City, Kansas. Club No. 1324. 
Special Representative: Ross H. Bangs, 
‘ Dodge City; president, Wm. E. Hut- 
hison; secretary, J. Ralph Bosworth. 
Assumption, Illinois. Club No. 1325. 
Special Representative: Glenn A. Shafer, 
; Pana; president, Ervel W. Hight; sec- 
retary, Orville L. Cross. 





Writing Stories for a 
Million Children 


(Continued from page 137) 


portunity they will shoot at any living 
wild thing that comes their way. 

The women of the civilized portions 
of the world by their demand for furs 
ire also contributing in no small degree 
to the great tragedy. Within the last 
few years this demand has increased to 
such a degree that animals once consid- 
ered practically worthless as fur bear- 
ers are now being trapped as persistently 
as have been those animals whose pelts 
have always been an article of barter in 
the world’s markets. Many of these lat- 
ter have been trapped to a point where 
the end is almost in sight. 

In the beginning my stories were writ- 
ten chiefly to entertain children, and to 
add to their knowledge of their little wild 
neighbors. Now I have before me a 
larger purpose. It is to awaken and 
stimulate in the rising generation such 
a love for these little wild people that 
as these children grow to manhood and 
womanhood they will be the champions 
of these lesser children of Old Mother 
Nature; that they will be active conser- 
vationists; that they will demand for 
themselves and for their children so 
much as may be left of the priceless 
heritage which the generations of the 
past—and to an even greater degree the 
present generation—have wilfully at- 
tempted to destroy. 

I would rather be a successful writer 
tor children than a successful novelist. 
The opportunity to serve is greater. The 
responsibility also is greater. The bent 
twig shapes the tree. Even more sus- 

ceptible is the child mind. Rotary’s 
greatest opportunity lies with the boys 
and girls. Who serves them best will 
himself profit most, and will best serve 
the world. It is this thought with which 
| transcribe daily the doings of Peter 
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FOR MEN 
AND WOMEN 





KNOX HAT COMPANY 
New York: Fifth Ave. at goth St. 
San Francisco: 51 Grant Avenue 








Rabbit and his friends. It is this thought 
vhich has made it possible to write 





your hat counts 
and your 
clothes do not 


N O ONE can observe the care- 
ful tailoring of your clothes 
when you sink into the cush- 
ions of a lounge in a lobby o1 
the seat of a railroad train. 
Your hat is then the most con- 
spicuous article of your dress. 
Whenever a man’s clothes can 
say nothing for him, a Knox 
Hat speaks volumes for his 


taste and judgement. 











“FIFTH AVENUE SPECIAI 
iis acide of tha Koos eee, 
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| ~ ROTARY CLUB MASCOT ~ 


YOUR OWN ROTARIAN PUP 


THE Funniest—Dog-ee-est Little Pup you Ever Rotated an admiring 
eye at— 


H's name is “LUCK Y”—and BFS me jets mae horse shoe, 
bringing ROTARIANS all kinds of good luck— 


ae? amely, thes size of this sk ae Pa comes in unbreakable oy lepel 
par up in hand colored te enamel—spor a nifty 
sized blue yj gold colored standard Rotarian oie eae to 
collar—chuck full of good nature—tickled pink to sit on your desk caaate 
and WEIGHT till you take him off— 


Pe. ENNINGS writes, Nan Bg 4 vs believe you've got a 

ous hit in that yas because Rotarians are the 
LAUGH LOVENIST CUSSES ON EARTH e they'll ALi want the 
new LUCKY PUP of yours—not only for paper weights but to send 
to their friends—” 











S°. lau: . Lovenist Cusses—now—ri this minute—CLIP THIS 
YOUR NAME ANDY MC DDRESSP IN A ONE 
DOLLAR TOILE TO THE CORNER eet acme it to us os gba ‘O—and 


LUCKY will come to you on the ru: her 
a U.S An Canna wad Cube 91.50 EACH FOREION ORDER. 


THE PUP TOYS CO., Inc. 


670 RUSH ST. 



































IT IS TRUE ane Profits Most Who Serves Best’’ 


it is unfortunately also true longest and loudest about 


that with the rank and file Xt Ip SERVICE is thinking 
it usually happens that Ky about what the other fellow 


the man who talks the should render to him. 


K. V. P. Vegetable Waxed Household Essentials 
Bond Paper Parchment Paper 
For Letter and For Wrapping For Wrapping She!f and Lining Paper 
Billheads, and al! Meats and Bread, Candy, Household Vegetable Parchment 
Office Forms Dairy Products Tobacco, Etc. White Waxed Paper 
e 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

















Good Dinner— 
Good Night’s Rest 


North Western Limited 


Lv. Chicago 6:30 p. m. daily 
Ar. St. Paul 7:20 a. m. Minneapolis 7:55 a. m. 


Excellent table d’hote dinner, with the season’s delicacies, 
awaits you in the dining car — ready to serve before the train starts. 


Most modern all-steel equipment, buffet lounging cars. 
Palatial Pullman compartment and drawing-room sleeping cars. 


Three other fast trains daily from Chicago— 
Badger State Express Lv. 8:15 a. m, 
North American Lv. 10:00 p. m. 
North Western Mail Lv. 2:05 a. m. 


The Best of Everything 


For full information ask any ticket agent or address 
C. A. CAIRNS, Pass’r Traffic Manager 


Chicago & North Western Ry. 


226 W. Jackson St., Chicago Chicago Passenger Terminal 
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Spreading the Rotary 
Idea 


(Continued from page 148) 
phone men and women to whom the 
“News” goes every month. It was ac. 
cepted and printed in the November. 
1922, issue. 

The story takes the form of a conver. 
sation between a typical chief operato; 
and a district manager, of whom the 
chief operator has inquired concerning 
the meaning of Rotary. As the convyer- 
sation unfolds, opportunity is taken to 
have the manager not only to answer the 
inquiries of the chief operator but to 
cleverly slip in a good deal of real Rotary 
information. 

In addition to the story, which is illus- 
trated by pictures borrowed from the Ro. 
tary International Headquarters, tl. 
same issue of_the magazine carried the 
Rotary Code of Ethics, and a list of all 
the Bell Telephone men in the nine 
Southeastern States who belong to the 
Rotary clubs of their respective com- 
munities. 

Intern.tional Headquarters will gladly 
furnish complimentary copies of this is- 
sue of our magazine with the hope that 
an examination of it may induce many 
other Rotarians to devise their own ways 
and means of spreading Rotary ideals to 
the thousands of interested readers oi 
trade journals and house organs. If you 
want something done and done right, do 
it yourself. Don’t try to leave it for 
George or someone else at headquarters 
to do. “Canned publicity” stuff is not 
welcomed by any publication—not even 
by trade journals or house organs—but 
articles from their own subscribers or 
their own staff are different. Write the 
story of Rotary for your trade journal 
or your house organ in the style that will 
appeal to “your own people.” 





Thirteen Years of 


Scouting 
(Continued from page 143) 

turns of putting out forest fires, helping 
health departments, serving the coun 
try in time of war by service at hon 

paging, ushering, and running errands at 
national, state and city conventions; co- 
operating with civic authorities in ever) 
possible way in making their cities 
cleaner, finer, better places to live’in; so 
we find this khaki-clad army of thousand- 
of boys striving to be of service, “helping 
other people at all times.” They believe 
in training for citizenship not only | 

learning but by doing. 

There are approximately eight millio! 
boys today of scout age in America w!) 
are not yet members of this organization 
Slowly and surely the ranks of the organ- 
ization are spreading and growing : 
every city and town and hamlet and rura! 
district of the country. Is it not th: 
spirit which is at the bottom of Scoutin; 
that is going to be the true Spirit of th 
World—Citizenship by Service? 
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Men of vision have changed 
the warehouse business 


Hwy" you thought a warehouse 
simply as “a place to store 
furniture’? Ten years ago you were 
right... but no more. Men of 
vision have changed that. 


The leading warehousemen of every 
locality have formed a nation-wide 
association for your protection and 
for the advancement of your interest. 
Gradually, they have broadened 
until, now, an Association warehouse 
renders a multitude of different 
services. 


Nowadays, you simply ’phone the 


nearest Association Warehouse..... 
there your work ends. The ware- 
housemen will come to your office, or 
your home. Quietly, unobtrusively, 
they will pack your furniture. ‘They 
will carefully move it to your new 
location, or if that is not ready, they 
will store your furniture in scientific- 
ally ventilated ware-rooms until your 
new quarters are prepared. 


In summer, the warehouse will care 
for your rugs, your clothing, your 
silverware. The year ’round, the 
warehouse is a safe repository for 
valuable business records. 


You will be surprised to learn how serviceable 
a storage warehouse can be and in how many 
different ways. Just write for details to 


The Rotary Members 


of thee National Furniture 
Warehousemen’s Association 


Room 1417 Woolworth Building 





This is the guarantee seal of service 





New York 


of the National Furniture Warchousemen's Association 
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the Austin Rotary Club, said: 








“Probably no other man in 
America is sought as confi- 
dential counsellor by so 
many high school boys.” 
H. H. ZEISER, 
Supt. City Schools 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa 


Do You Know About 


“A Short Course in Boyology?” 


_A month after Rotarian Frank H. Gamel had completed his “Short 
Course in Boyology” at Austin, Texas, Murray Ramsey, President of 


“Hundreds of citizens have told us over and over that, if the Rotary Club had never 
done anything else worthwhile, its ten years of existence have been more than justified 
by bringing Frank Gamel here for even one week.” 


| For detailed information write 


The New Idea Service System, Vinton, lowa 





“The biggest, finest, sanest, 
most constructive effort at 
Boy Salvage I have ever 
known.” 
G. R. DEATHERAGE, 
Principal High School, 
Carthage, Mo. 
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Reduce Your Waist 
in 10 Seconds 


You can actually do it 
now withthe““Wonder”’ 
Health Belt. It willtake 
only the time required 
for adjusting the belt 
around your waist to 
accomplish this reduc- 
tion and to bring relief 
from the strain of ex- 
cess weight, which your 
abdominal muscles are 
carrying. You will be 
agreeably surprised at 
the immediate — 
from bodily fatigue an 
BEFORE Giscomfort. You will i 
know the satisfaction of again having a well poised 
figure. And, best of all, the fat begins, at once, to 
depart. Then good healthy muscular tissue replaces 
it. In a month or so, you can take from 4 to 6 inches 
off your waist. 
THE “WONDER” HEALTH BELT 
will do these things. It is scientifically constructed 
from strong, light-weight fabric. Easily adjusted 
and easily washed. 
FREE TRIAL OFFER | 
Send your name, address and present waist measure. 
If no tape is handy cut a piece of string to the proper 
size and mail it to us. We wil) send you a ‘‘Wonder. 
Health Belt by return mail. At the end of five days 
if you are thoroughly delighted with the belt, remit 
$3.00in full payment. If not, return the belt to us 
and you will not owe us a penny. 
Weil Health Belt Company 
453 Hill St., New Haven, Conn. 


AFTER 



















suggested for all gath- 
ering of Rotarians and 
Rotarianettes. 


PRICES ON REQUEST \ 
M. HEFTER’S SONS AN 
79 Flatbush Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


IN MONTREAL on° Tuesdays, 12:45; at 


{Dindsor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 
JOHN DAVIDSON, Manager 


























7.48 





REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY SINCE 1905 
CHARLES W. LOVETT SUX 8106 [YAN MASS. 











Keep in Touch with British Rotary by Reading 


“THE ROTARY WHEEL” 


The Magazine of Rotary International— 
Association for Great Britain and Ireland 


Subscription $2.50 a year, commencing any time 





Your advertisement in ‘‘The 
Rotary Wheel’ will appeal di- 
rectly to 5,000 of the leading 
British and Irish manufacturers, 
jobbers, retailers. Advertising 
rates are moderate and will be 
sent promptly upon application. 








Address Subscriptions (with 
check for $2.50) and requests for 
advertising rates and data to 
Rotary International, 910 So. 
Michigan Avenue., Chicago, U. S. 
A., or Mowbray House, Norfolk 
Street, London, W.C. 2, England. 
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Business Methods 


References 


(Continued from page 168) 

New Business Conscience, by J. A. Biddle 
look, vol. 97, p. 188, January. | oo 

New Ideals in Business, by Ida M. Tarbell: Mac. 
Millan, New York, Boston, Chicago and Toronto 

New Morals in Business, by C. M. Keys; World’s 
Work, vol. 27, p. 620, April, 1914. 

Socializing Commercial Ethics, by G. Taylor; Sy. 
vey, vel. 25, p. 640, January 14, 1911, 

Squaring the Business Circle, by W. R. Basset: 

P ao. vol. 70, p. 18-14, July 8, 1922. . 
in and Society, by E. A. Ross; Houghton-Mim; 
Company, Boston and New York. , =e 

Standards of Public Morality, by A. T. Hadley 
1907; MacMillan, New York, Chicago, Boston 
and Toronto. 

University Schools of Business and a New Busi. 
ness Ethics, by H. - Wooster; Journal Po} 
Ec., vol. 87, p. 47-68, Jan., 1919. 

Vos Out Business Ethics, by H. S. Houston: 
World’s Work, vol. 80, p. 559, Sept., 1915. 

Great Game of Business, by J. George Frederick: 
Appleton, New York City. 

Principles of Business, by Gerstenberg; Prentice 
Hall Company, New York City 

Business Administration, by Marshall; University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, III. 

The Ethics of Professions and of Business in 
“The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science.” 


GENERAL 


The Bureau of Industrial Research, 289 Fourth 
avenue, New York City, has published, in 1920, 
a comparison of twenty shop committee plans, 
which it sells at $1.00 a copy. 

Industrial Management Magazine (Consult a file 
or write Tue Rotarian). 

Factory Magazine (Consult a file or write Tur 
Rorarian). 

Advertising Goodness, by G. S. Lee; Everybody’s, 
vol. 28, p. 147, Feb., 1913. 

ae Packers, The; Literary Digest, Nov. 


In His Relation to the Industria! 


Citizen, The 
by H. C. Pot 


Situation (Yale Lectures, 1902), 
ter; Scribners, New York City. 
Christian in Business, by C. E. Jefferson; Woman's 
Home Companion, vol. 44, p. 14, April, 1917 
Christianizing Business; Literary Digest, vol. 70, 


. 81, Oct., 

rt Signposts to Success; Editor Harding's 
Newspaper Creed, by E. E. Purinton; Jnd., vol 
105, p. 366, April 9, 1921. 

Fair Deal, by H. Emerson; Eng. Mag., vol. 40, 
p. 418, Dec., 1916. 

Glimpses of the Spiritual Possibilities of Business 
or Current Opinion, vol. 58, p. 262, April, 
1915. 

Great Game of Business, The, by J. G. Frederick; 
Appleton, New York. 

Honest Farmer, by E. Wood; Ill. Hampton, vol 
25, p. 721-82, Dec., 1910. 

How to Study Your Business, by K. Sumner; 
American Magasine, vol. 88, p. 19, Dec., 1919. 

Mahogany Set Story in Business, by E. Balmer; 
Outlook, vol. 100, p. 826, April 13, 1912. 

More Power to You, by Bruce Barton; Centur) 


New York. 
The, by N. C. Redfield; 


New Industrial Day 
Century, New York. 

New Nationalism and Business, by R. W. Bruere; 

Harpers, vol. 188, p. 511, March, 1919. 





Chief Factors in the 
Labor Problem 


(Continued from page 130) 


months thereafter, making 18 months 
aid while the family is working out their 
readjustment problems and preparing for 
self-support. Under some circumstances 
the installment payments are waived and 
the amount paid in a lump sum. For 
many employees this is their first insur- 
ance and our discussions of this subject 
have led many to seek additional protec 
tion on their own account. 

“EMPLOYEES DivipENDs: For dividend 
purposes every employee having served 
over one year is considered as a stock 
holder. If the common stockholder gets 
a dividend on his stock the employee get: 
a similar rate on his year’s wage. It sc 
happens that in our enterprise the invest- 
ment in production is about equivalent 
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total yearly wage so if all our 


to the : 
people were old employees this would 
ee. a 50-50 split of dividends between 
sockholders and employers. Nothing 


to provoke the unreserved con- 
sdence and loyalty of our employees as 
ioes this profit-sharing plan. The mani- 
‘airness and liberality convinces the 
keptical of our sincerity in calling 
stitution an industrial co-partner- 
hij [hese dividends are not paid in 
cash but in certificates of indebtedness 
bearing 6 per cent interest. This is to 
urage thrift and start a savings ac- 
count. These certificates are non-trans- 
‘erable but can be cashed on 60 days’ 
notice to the company. 


enco 


s«sQ@ AVINGS anp Investments: All 

our employees are provided with the 
opportunity to save at 7 per cent com- 
pound interest instead of the usual 4 per 
cent of the savings bank. Not being char- 
tered to operate a savings bank we em- 
ploy this simple method: A block of our 

7 per cent preferred stock is set aside for 
the purpose. This stock by special reso- 
lution is made redeemable at par plus 
accrued interest on 90 days’ notice. The 
employee desiring to start a ‘savings ac- 
count’ subscribes for a share of stock 
and makes an initial payment on same 
and then pays on this subscription from 
week to week. Interest is credited on his 
account at %4 per cent a month. When 
payments and interest amount to the face 
value of a share of stock then it is is- 
sued. In the event the employee fails to 
complete his subscriptions for stock, the 
money that he has paid, with added in- 
terest, is returned and the subscriptions 
for stock cancelled. 

“In our institution everybody is a 
worker; nearly all are becoming capital- 
ists; and all have some consciousness of 
their responsibility as a member of the 
community. We have no quarrel with 
ourselves in these separate capacities. 

“THE Human ToucnH: In our com- 
pany the foremen are trained to become 
our staff of human engineers. We re- 
quire their unquestioned loyalty, but in- 
sist that they can best show their loyalty 
to their company by being first loyal to 
the men under their direction. They are 
in fact their attorneys in the councils 
that govern. Ours is a very real democ- 
racy even though we do not copy the 
form of our political democracy. The 
doors in the head office always open with 
@ hearty welcome to the humblest em- 
ployee. Our task is to make men—and 
they make our business prosper. We 
never try to do anything for our em- 
ployees, but we do a lot of things with 
them. 

“An attitude of brotherliness and a 
practice of square dealing can evolve a 
labor policy, giving a sense of industrial 
solidarity impregnable to the destructive 


doctrine of hate and the seductive ora- 


of the labor agitator.” 





| 








An Offer to All Rotarians 





Here areideas—tested, proven 
ideas some of which have 
saved money—others of 
which have earned profits for 
every kind of a business— 
and we will lend them to any 


Rotarian FREE. 


If you are a retailer we will 
send you actual copies of a 
series of inexpensive circulars 
that doubled a retailer’s busi- 
ness in four months. 


advertisement. 


If you are a manufacturer 
we will send you copies of 
money-saving bulletins, 
forms, lists, statements, and 





Of the 85,000 Rotarians I don't 
believe there és a single one but 
could in some way profit by ac- 
cepting the offer contained in this 


If you are a retailer, manu- 
facturer, jobber or professional 
man, tf you are connected with a 
church, a lodge, or a schcol, 
simply mail the coupon at the 
bottom of this page, or send a 
post card and let us give you some 
interesting facts and ideas. There 
is no obligation. Will you DO ii? 

J. A. Oswald 


sure privacy, eliminate delays 
and increase sales and profits. 


What It Costs 


You might expect that a 
machine that would do these 
things would cost you a 
thousand dollars—but it 
doesn’t. Rotospeed is sold 
direct by mail—from factory 
to user—and the price is 
$48.50 complete, with full 
equipment. 


Here Is Our 
Special Offer 








letters. We will tell you how 
a small manufacturer saved 
$1000in one year onaninvestmentof less than$50. 


The ideas we have for bankers have increased 
deposits and gained new customers for many 
banks in all parts of the country. 


If you are interested in a church, school or 
college, we will send copies of bulletins, folders, 
letters and circulars that have proved especial- 
ly successful in actual use. 


Any of the above are offered without cost or 
obligation. They are all samples of the work 
that can be printed on a Rotospeed Stencil 
Duplicator, in your own office, at a cost of 20c 
a thousand copies. 


ROTOS££ED 


STENCIL DUPLICATOR 


This machine prints form letters, circulars, il- 
lustrated folders, price lists, announcements, 
forms—exact duplicates of the typewritten or 
drawn originals—at the rate of 75 copies a 
minute and ata cost of only 20 cents a thousand. 


Anyone can operate a Rotospeed Stencil 
Duplicator. Simply write the letter or other 
matter on stencil sheet either with a typewriter 
or by hand—illustrate the letter if you want to 
—sign it with a facsimile signature—then at- 
tach the stencil to the Rotospeed machine and 
turn the handle—that’s all. 


You can print from 20 to 1,000 copies, using 
anything from a 3 x 5 inch card to an 844 x 16 
inch sheet. The Rotospeed does this printing 
without the use of type, without cuts, without 
trouble and without delay. 


Save Half Your Printing 
Bills 


It will save 92% of the cost of form letters, will 
greatly reduce the cost of all your printing, in- 


We will send to any Rotarian 


samples of letters, folders, circulars or forms 
used in his line of business. These samples 
will be sent without cost or obligation. 


Or If You Prefer— 


we will send you not only samples of work, ideas 
and suggestions, but a completely equipped, 
ready-to-run Rotospeed Stencil Duplicator with 
all the supplies that you will need to print a 
dozen or more jobs. You can test the 
Rotospeed in your business as if you owned it, 
and after a thorough trial, decide whether 
you want to buy it at $48.50 or send it back 
at our expense. 


No Obligation 


We want Rotarians to find out by actual use 
how much the Rotospeed can help to earn and 
save money. How it increases sales, collects 
money and reduces expenses. Simply check the 
coupon and mail it, indicating whether you 
want the samples only or the complete Roto- 
speed equipment. 


THE ROTOSPEED COMPANY 
995 E. Third St. Dayton, Ohio 


Mail This NOW 





Indicate by check mark whether you want samples only 
or the fully equipped Rotospeed on FREE TRIAL. 


The Rotospeed Co. 995 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio 
(_] Please send me complete Rotospeed Machine 
and Free Trial Equipment. After 10 days’ trial 
I will pay $48.50 or return the machine. 

[] Please send samples of work, booklet and 
details of your Free Trial Offer. This does 
not obligate me in any way 

Name 


Address 
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Charles Henry Mackintosh 


formerly a district governor of International Rotary, Presi- 
dent of Associated Advertising Clubs of the World 1921-1922, 
has given 450 talks on constructive selling and advertising 
before clubs, conventions and other organizations all over the 
country. As an outgrowth of his remarkable experience, he 
has written an inspiring and practical book— 


CREATIVE SELLING 


Selling enters directly into every line of work. Success in any 

business or profession depends upon selling—getting your ideas across to the 
other man whether he be customer or client, employer or associate. From this 
conception Mr. Mackintosh develops a book which shows simply how, through clear 
thinking and cbnvincing expression, to make others think as you do. 


To Sell Your Product—Your Ideas— Yourself 


You must base your presentation upon the seven keys to selling which are ex- 
plained here with so much authority and common sense. Salesman or retailer, 
lawyer or physician, preacher or public leader—all must apply the fundamental 
principles presented in this volume, all have need for the clarity of thought, 
understanding of human nature, and power of expression which the reading of 
this book helps to develop. Rotarians everywhere will know the constructive 
value to be found in this book, “Creative Selling,” by Mr. Mackintosh. 


At All Booksellers $1.50 Send for Catalog of New Books 
D. APPLETON & COMPANY 35 West 32nd St, NEW YORK 
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All-metal Changeable Bulletin Boards 
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| ELECTRIC SIGNS, Inc. 
a | a | 1400-1406 S. Mic - a 


CHICAGO, U.S. A. 















































ROTARY DISPLAYS 
For showing charts, maps, flags, pic- GEO. R. HILL, C. P. A. 
eee and decorations without injuring Member: National Association of Cost Accountants 
omer Rotarian 
MOORE PUSH-PINS 
Glass Heads, Steel Points. Sold by hardware, INCOME TAX SERVICE 
stationery, Drug and Photo Supply stores 10c per pkt, AUDITS SYSTEMATIZING 
Rotary Club Attendance Charts mailed for 4c in stamps. GENERAL ACCOUNTING 

MOORE PUSH-PIN CO., Philadelphia 9-10 Ledbetter Building, MICHIGAN CITY, IND. 




















LUCK 


You cannot always trust to luck. No matter 
how lucky you may be, misfortune is liable to 
befall you, your family or your relations. It 
may be accident, sickness or even death—it may 
be away from home. 


Members of Rotary, their families and their 
friends are amply protected in any event, no 
matter where they may be, by the Associated 
Rotary Funeral Directors. They are assured the 
highest type of invalid conveyance service and 
scientific, conscientious mortuary care. They 
are “Always among friends”. 


Associated Rotary Funeral Directors 


Always Among Friends 
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How the Hook Is Baiteg 
for the Careless Buyer 


(Continued from page 14: 

If you want to buy jewelry or watches 
look out for the individual who ants 4, 
sell his equity in a pawn ticket. [f yo, 
don’t, you may find yourself in the pre. 
dicament of the man who saw a diamon¢ 
ring pawn ticket advertised for sale. He 
answered it, met the owner and to make 
sure he wasn’t being buncoed, went with 
the owner to the place where the ring 
was pawned and looked at it. He bough 
it and shortly thereafter tried to sell jt 
He was told it was worth only $75.00), 
which was about half what he paid for it 
He took it back to the pawnshop where 
it had been pawned before he bought jt 
and found the keeper would lend only $60 
on it. Of course, the pawnbroker was in 
on the swindle but the evidence was jy 
such shape it wouldn’t warrant a prosecu. 
tion. Wherever newspapers know oj 
anything like this going on, they refuse 
to accept further advertising, but the 
swindler gets an advertisement in from 
another address. 

Legitimate business and merchants whc 
practice common honesty in their busi- 
ness dealings have an obligation beyond 
their own stores. It is not enough that 
they conduct their own institutions with 
due regard to fair dealing, they should do 
what they can to inform the public of 
those schemes and schemers, who not 
only practice deception on an uninformed 
public, but at the same time cause the 
whole field of business to rest under a 
cloud. You have a business methods 
committee in your own organization. 
March has been designated officially as 
the month during which to consider this 
subject. The nation-wide and world-wide 
publicity that will result from Rotary 
Club meetings this month will do much 
to turn the public mind to thoughts of 
fair dealing and truth. May I suggest 
that you amplify your efforts; that in 
every city where there is an advertising 
club, particularly in the thirty-seven 
cities where the “Better Business Bu- 
reaus” are organized, your committee on 
business methods keep in touch with the 
organization that is fighting deceit and 
fraud, that is doing what it can to pro- 
tect the public. By doing this you will 
not only be benefiting your own member- 
ship but you will be doing your share 
to increase the confidence of the general 
public in the general integrity of busi- 
ness. 





Everyone is interested in the training 
that is being given to the boys and girls 
and young men and young women in the 
schools and universities. Can the edu- 
cational curriculum be so devised 2s to 
help students to choose their vocation 
early in life? Herbert B. Bruner, presi- 
dent of the Rotary Club of Okmulgee, 
Okla., and superintendent of the public 
schools of that city, discusses this qu¢s- 
tion in an article ‘‘Square Pegs and 
Round Holes”? in the April Number. 
Don’t Miss It! + 
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Fairness to All 


oy. The Armand business is founded and bu It 

' * upon two fundamental principles, to wit: 

First, highest attainable quality of product, and 

“sy second, absolute and unquestioned fairness and 

Hy justice in all relations with customers, both 
} trade and consumer. 


2 In the interest of fairness and justice to 
« all concerned, The Armand Company sug- 
gests fair resale prices for Armand products and 
declines to sell to dealers who do not charge 
them. Likewise, the Company declines to sell 
to dealers, who effect any other unfair trade 
practice in merchandising Armand products. 
Sales once made are, however, absolute and 


unconditional. 
THE ARMAND COMPANY 
Ca vt Weexs, President DES MOINES 


ARMAND 


COLD CREAM POWDER 
In The LITTLE ‘PINK & WHITE: BOXES 

















So pate ay SH ca tfery % cattery % casters % casters % rifess % amen, & 


20° The 
ArtStocrat 
of Collars 


*% 











A style that satisfactorily meets the demand 
of smartly dressed men 


CLUETT, PEABODY &CO., INC., TROY, N.Y. 


Pp carters % carte ss % casters % cartes, % cashes, % pastes, % cates, % castes, % aos, REY 
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Your European 
rip need cost 
you little . « 


F you are planning a trip to Europe learn today 
at what a moderate expense you can have the 
vacation of your life! Your Government has 


prepared a booklet of suggested itineraries and their 


costs. It is now possible to goto Europe and re- 
turn on one of the finest ships afloat, first class pas- 
sage, spending three weeks abroad, for only $750! 


Great Government Ships 


U. S. Government ships, operated to Europe by 
the United States Lines, are marvels of luxury, 
speed and safety. A voyage on the famous 
George Washington, the President Harding 
or President Roosevelt, constitutes a supremely 
memorable experience. The ships ply between 
New York and Plymouth, Cherbourg and Bremen. 
You should know about them. You will be proud 
of your ships, and the unsurpassed service they offer 
at low cost. 
Write today 

Send the information blank today for full details. Get your 
Government's handsomely illustrated descriptive booklet, 
showing actual photographs of interiors on U.S. Government 
ships. Learn how economically you can make your trip to 
Europe. Send the blank today. 


i ii a 


INFORMATION BLANK 
To U.S. Shipping Board 
Information Sec. _U. S. 2903. Washington. D.C. 
Please send without obligation the U.S. Government booklet g 
travel facts and also information regarding the U. S. Government 
ships. I am considering a trip to Europe _),to The Orient to 
South America [ 





My Name 


Address —— Bs 
= 
it. 











For information in regard to sailings address: 


e ° 
United States Lines 
45 Broadway New York City 
110 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 75 State St., Boston, Mass 
155 Congress Street West, Detroit, Michigar 
Ma:xtaging Operators for 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 


ee 
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Shops.) 


Year right. 


Charlotte Chair Co. 


What’s Under 
The Varnish? 


The thing that should con- 
cern you most in your se- 
lection of the right dining 
chair is not the glossy 
varnished surface but the 
quality of the materials 
and the construction. Charlotte diners 
are built right in the first place, of 
the very best materials money can 
buy — solid mahogany, solid walnut, 
or solid oak. (Imitations of these woods 
are an abomination in the Charlotte 
After we are sure that con- 
struction and materials are as right as 
right can be, then we put on the varnish, 
too—just a little better perhaps than 
the other fellow does it. 
to get an idea of what a perfect dining 
chair should be, go to the best furniture 
dealer in your city and ask him to show 
you Charlotte Diner No. 243. 
mighty good chair to start the New 


If you 


Charlotte, Mich. 





It's a 





want 


























SAVE MONEY 


ON YOUR FREIGHT 


SHIPMENTS 


ot Household Goods, Automobiles and 
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District Standing 


Attendance Percentage 


FOR JANUARY, 1923 
TEN HIGHEST 
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~~ a cs a ee 
a zelee a] gir 
1G) O B fey 
S8 cEhe| 28 | S215, 
5125 Pt hed al = oP - 
2132 sAloo} $2 | $5 Iss 
Aja ZASIZZ1 <5 1 aa lo=a 
1 4|Arthur E. Johnston....| 16} O |72.89/91.28)] 16 
 2\John R. Williams 59} O |65.79/91.19) 59 
7 7|James H. Walton 26} O |49.00)91.18) 26 
7 1/Frank H. Lamb. 36] O |78.75)90.16} 34 
112|Albert Faulconer. . ..| 42) O [56.80/89 .35) 42 
5 9}Norman B. Black......} 30) O |55.21/87.95) 30 
$35|Chester K. Robertson. .| 41] 0 |67.40/87.70) 39 
715|George T. Guernsey, Jr..} 31} O |58.53}87.57) 31 
6 8|Charles B. Christy -| 16) O |51.90/87.52) 16 
WV je Mio Wes PORE... 6505 sks 25} O |53.40/86.99| 25 
THE IN-BETWEENS 
39)Porter G. Pierpont.....| 35) O |55.51/86.67) 35 
16)/E. Mort Allen.........| 22) O |56.12/86.26) 22 
29|)Harlan H. Horner...... 25] O |94.21/85.98) 23 
36|Lion L. Woodward.. 29; O |56.00/85.89) 29 
33|Anthony W. Smith, Jn. 33} 0 |52.45/85.70) 31 
11/Paul Rankin..........| 76) O |57.54/85.66) 75 
14| William G. Keath...... 18] O /81.09/85.63} 18 
13|John V. Singleton...... 66} O |62.07/84.71) 66 
26 some Shelby Thomas..} 21] O /52.29/84.29) 20 
31/Robert W. Hill. 38; O |69.31/84.27] 38 
32) Walter Grant.. ; 9} O /61.51/83.60) 9 
37|/Roger Moore.......... 32] O |57.50/82.91) 31 
23) James Howell Richmond} 33} 0 /61.80)/82.84/ 33 
24| Joseph R. Naylor 19} O |70.97|82.75) 16 
38/Carroll H. Jones. . 27} O |42.66/82.36) 27 
10)Austin O. Olmsted ..| 36) O |54.25)81.54) 33 
27|Edward C. Bull........| 33} O |70.80/81.38] 32 
18|John P. Olds.......... 39} O {70.36/81 .07) 35 
30|Donaid A. Adams....../ 18} 0 |78.96/80.70} 15 
19|Emerit E. Baker....... 66] 2 |62.51/80.02) 60 
28/ William J. Cairns...... 33] 0 |93.70/79 .93) 26 
6|Oliver W. Belden...... 14} Rleport | Missijng 
FIVE LOWEST 
434)George F. Lumb.......| 26] 0 |63.09/79.49) 20 
622|George C. Mitchell..... 27| O |91.05/78.37| 21 
421) Theodore E. Smith..... 28} O |81.97/78.35} 23 
2 5/Charles P. McCarthy...} 20} O |46.93/75.83) 17 
§20|Frank H. Hatfield...... 51] 4 |50.13/72.51] 41 
SUMMARY 
Number of clubs reporting average per 
CORE OT TO. OF BDOVE. boohoo ccc cce gas 1,114 
Number of clubs reporting average per 
Cent .of Tess than TO. ooo oie cos ce ows 59 
Number of competing clubs not report- 


ing or neglecting to report on time.. 
Total number of competing clubs...... 1,183 


Number of clubs not competing....... 14 
Average per cent attendance U. S., 
Canada and Newfoundland...... . 81.88 





Attendance—a Means to an End 


In the great desire to put across hun- 
dred-percent meetings it may be easy to 
overlook the fact that after all, good 
attendance at Rotary club meetings is 
simply a means to an end. This fact was 
recently emphasized in the bulletin issued 
by Arthur E. Johnston, of Winnipeg, 
governor of the Fourth District, as fol- 
lows: 

A few days ago a Rotary friend of mine 
said to me, “Too much emphasis is 
being placed on attendance.” That re- 
mark has caused me quite a bit of 
thought—with this result: I agree that we 
can stress attendance too much if we 
make attendance as such the end we are 
seeking. But then, if we do that, we have 
thrown our objective completely out of 
focus. Attendance is not an end in itself 
and should never be allowed to obscure 
the result we wish to obtain, which is— 
to get the members of your club and of 
mine to realize that our ciub meetings 
are really fellowship gatherings and 
are wonderfully fine places in which to 
vitalize friendship and promote activities 
worthy of the potential strength of 
Rotary. 
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Tin Boxes 
Petented Dec 171918 
The Label Sticks - Ity Part of the Ba» 
RUGGISTS who use these better 
boxes stop labeling troubles, speed 


up store service, save their own time and 
please their customers. 


Made by MYERS MFG. CO., Camden, N. J. 


John H. Booth, President 








TO KNOW WHEN—YOU a A 
KASTEN TIME STAMP 


Get a Kasten Time Stamp and record 
exactly the minute letters, orders or 
other matters that come in and go out. 
Kasten’s Time Stamps are economical, 
built for long service, and they work 
quickly, smoothly and accurately. 
Send for catalogue showing styles and 
giving prices. 


HENRY KASTENS 





Room 400, 418 W. 27th Street Facsimile prin 
New York City, N. Y. aun - 








LITHOGRAPHERS 


LUTZ & SHEINKMAN 
2 DUANE STREET 


NEW YORK 


Paper Hars 


FAVORS and NOVELTIES 
jfor~ 
BANQUETS STAGS:LADIES NIGHTS 


R-ti FAVORS FOR FUN AND FROLICe™ 














$5.50 to $10.00 gy 100 
Wh 


Your Cars JI 
— rt 
Noise Moekers, Balloons 


Russell-Hampton (0. 
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| under the collar. 
| to Bud’s stunt with the kids and the 


thought Bud had acted unwisely, yet I 
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The Conversion of Amos R. Bass 


(Continued from page 134) 


ie I had Amos R. Bass there but 
never tell what a man is think- 
was somewhat relieved when 
“hairman Charlie introduced Cliff Per- 
kin . who gave us a snappy talk on some 
she troubles of a wholesale grocer and 

up with a corking good little ‘trib- 

the work of the Business Methods 
Ce ‘tee and gave some illustrations of 
how the Golden Rule could be made to 
work out successfully even in the grocery 

ness. Then for about thirty seconds 
‘Pep’ Peterson led us in practising the 
State University yell for the coming 
football game and the meeting was over 
and Amos R. Bass and I were out on the 
street coming back toward the bank. 
\mos R. likes to be something of a kid- 
der when he isn’t thinking about his ten- 
ner-cent-a-month loans or his lease busi- 
ness and he wanted to try it on me. 

“So that was the Rotary club,” he said 
in about the same way that people say 
“So this is Paris.” “You Rotarians seem 
to be such an odd crowd, doing every- 
thing from a sentimental basis.” 

“Yes, I guess we are sort of odd from 
some people’s standpoint,” I came back 
it him sarcastically. “We like to forget 
once in a while that the dollar sign isn’t 
the only important thing in the world.” 

It happened that by this time we had 
come up Grant street and were alongside 
old Jesse Peterson’s shoe store. I stopped 
in front of it on purpose, having a little 
thought in my mind. 

“Yes, we are kind of an odd crowd,” 
| repeated. “For instance, I don’t be- 
lieve there is a man in the club who 
would scheme to squeeze a poor old 
sucker like Jesse Peterson, who had had 
a hard enough time in his life anyhow. 
It is one of the peculiarities of Rotarians 
that we believe in working for our 
money.” 


nen 


TURNED and pointed into Peterson’s 

store. Evidently the old man had al- 
ready begun to practice economies in 
order to make up the tribute Amos R. 
was about to exact, for we could see 
him sitting at his desk in his little office 
eating his lunch out of a paper sack. His 
wife was there, too. She was standing 
on a little stepladder and wiping the dust 


| off the shoe boxes with an old dust cloth. 


Certainly they were making a fight to 
keep going. Amos R. took a good look 
and then turned away abruptly, speaking 
harshly as a man will do when he knows 
he is in the wrong: 

“Anyway, business is business,” he 
rasped, “and thank the Lord I don’t run 
my affairs on a basis of mushy senti- 


| mentality like a lot of your friends do.” 


This remark of his got me pretty hot 
I knew he was alluding 


“Ground Hog” publication; and while I 





knew what a darn good fellow Bud is 


and I wasn’t going to hear him criticized | 


by a fellow like Amos R. Bass, who | 


never did anything unselfish in his life 
either wisely or unwisely. 


+h LL right, Mr. Bass,” I snarled, “you 

can quote the old wheeze about busi- 
iness being business, and you can jeer at 
a fellow who gets a little too mushy in his 
desire to do something for other people, 
but let me tell you this: rich as you are, 
and probably getting richer all the time, 


you couldn’t join that body of men you | 
are so cynical about. They wouldn’t have | 
you even with double the half-million | 


dollars you have got!” 
I turned away from him and began to 


hot-foot it up the street, thinking that | 


probably I would never have the pleasure 
of speaking to Amos R. Bass again. But 
before I had gone half a block I heard 
a patter of steps behind me and in a 
moment Amos R. had hold of my arm. 
Thinking it likely he had come to do vio- 
lence I swung around ready to hit him 
one in the nose if necessary, but it 
turned out that I was not to have that 
pleasure. 


“Did you really mean that?” he asked | 


in a dull tone like a child who has just 
been shaken out of sleep. “Did you mean 
I wouldn’t be considered good enough to 
belong to that crowd where we have just 
had lunch ?” 

“Well,” I answered diplomatically, 
“under present circumstances I would 
hate to propose your name for member 
ship and bet a hundred dollars you would 
get elected.” 

“You mean because I make trans- 
actions like this—well, like the one with 
old Mr. Peterson, for instance?” 

“If you want to hang it on one case, 
yes,’ I answered. “But it goes farther 
than that. You know those Rotarians 
have a motto which says ‘Service above 
self,’ which, translated into every-day- 
main-street English means that decent 
men are not satisfied to get money unless 
they do something to earn it. Further- 
more, it means that no transaction is 
entirely honest unless both parties are 
better off on account of it. When you 
got old Jesse Peterson in a corner and 
stuck him up for a couple of hundred 
dollars a month blood money, certainly 
you weren't exactly living up to that 
motto I just quoted.” 

Amos R. stood around for a couple of 
minutes, batting his eyes like someone 
had given him a jolt in the stomach. The 
idea that he, with all his prosperity, 
couldn’t join a crowd of ordinary fellows 
and be accepted as one of them, sort of 
got his nerve. Then the old trait in 
human nature which makes a man crave 
what he can’t have took hold of him. 

“Do you think,” he said very slowly, 
“if I should call off my deal with old 
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PAPER HATS 


qnid@ F ANORS 


We suggest and furnish the most 
complete assortment of favors to 
> . cover all forms of social functions. 
Parties planned and greater results 
obtained with our ideas. 


ST. PATRICK’S DAY and EASTER 
NOVELTIES now being featured. 


i Nos. 59 and 60 
Designs’450 Write for Circulars No 


acturers 


VAN HOUSEN’S FAVOR CO. inc. 
81 WESTLAKE ST. CHICAGO 
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The World’s Greatest Pencil! 


For Efficiency and Economy 


The Improved Autopoint Pencil only costs 
you the price of a few of the wooden 
Pencils that are gone before you know 
it. It gives you ten inches of lead. 
There is no waste in an Auto- 







The 


point. Its finest quality 
leads write 10,700 words 
per cent and a whole 
fresh stock of leads 
only cost you 
5 cents. 


209 South State Street 


with their firm name on for 
their employees and to give out 
to their best customers as a personal ad- 
vertising medium which will keep your 
name before them more than any other method. 
Write us for samples and quantity prices. 
THE BURTON PENCIL CO. 













efficiency 
experts of 
large corpora- 
tions are buying 
the improved Auto- 
point Pencil imprinted 
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Dealers Everywhere: 


To Rotarian Building Supply 


Are you interested in becoming the exclusive distrib- 
utors for your district for a quality Magnesite Stucco? 
If you are we will be glad to hear from you so that we a 
may send you full particulars regarding our‘distributor proposition for the sale of 


Asbestone Everlasting Stucco 


THE STUCCO RECOGNIZED BY BUILDING CONSTRUC- 
TION AUTHORITIES AS THE BEST MANUFACTURED 





MULLER 


ASBESTONE| 
GUARANTEED PRODU 


TRADE MARK 





Unsurpassed in covering power, 

— in tensile oy and 

resiliency, weatherproof, 

and durable—a quality STUCCO 

guaranteed by us. 

Dealer Co-operation 
and SERVICE 

The demand for good Magnesite 

Stucco is growing by leaps and 

bounds—good profits—clean busi- 

ness. Why miss this golden 

opportunity. Write today. 


FRANKLYN 
R. MULLER 
& COMPANY 


Stucco and Composition 
Flooring Manufacturers 


65 Madison St., Waukegan, Ill. 
Established 1906 











LIVE ADVERTISERS and ADVERTISING 
SOLICITORS wanted in every town in U.S. A. 
and CANADA for “THINK” and “HOME OC- 
CUPATIONS.” If you want to reach the 
HOME FOLKS of the SOUTH you wil! adver- 
tise in “THE SOUTHERN EDITION of 
HOME OCCUPATIONS.” JOHN JAMES, 
Publisher, Box 912, Nashville, Tenn. 











Asbury Park, N. J. 


Marlborough Hotel 


Harold W. Sexton, Manager, Rotarian 


Rotary Luncheons Every Wednesday 1 P. M. 
Visiting Rotarians Always Welcome 
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Jesse Peterson that I would stand . 
chance to get into the Rotary club?” __ 

“I don’t believe,” I came back at hin, 
“that the membership committee \ ld 
consider ‘lease speculation’ exactly » 
proper classification, but I’ll tell you what 
I'll do. If you will confine yoursel{ ; 
now on to legitimate business and shw\ 
that you are trying to give value received 
in your business transactions, I wil] se; 
what I can do about getting you into 
Rotary. But of course you start by call- 
ing off the Jesse Peterson deal.” — 

This was mostly a bluff on my part. 
but I'll be darned if it didn’t work! 
You never can tell how high a pric 
man will pay for something he thinks js 
terribly exclusive. Anyhow, Amos R. 
said he would come to see me within an 
hour; and, sure enough, he did, bringing 
the lease on old Jesse Peterson’s store! 
And I never saw two old people happier 
than Jesse and his wife when I turned 
it over to them. They were so happy, in 
fact, that all three of us blubbered to- 
gether right in the middle of the shoe 
store, with customers looking on. 


T was the end of Tom Furman’s story 

and three or four bank clients were im- 
patiently waiting to get at him. But | 
could not resist before leaving to put a 
question to him that was on my mind. 

“You certainly engineered the thing 
pretty well,” I said, “but how about you: 
promise to Amos R. Bass? It seems to 
me that you gave him a dirty deal t 
steal his prey from under his nose when 
of course you have no idea that you can 
get him into the club.” 

“That’s just where you are darn well 
mistaken,” Mr. Furman barked back at 
me. “I am going to try to get Amos R. 
Bass into the club—at the proper time!” 

And then he reached over for a mag- 
azine that lay open on his desk and 
handed it to me. 

“Read that!” he said. 

I saw it was gotten out by the real es- 
tate people and here on one page was a 
picture of a tall fellow with big glasses 
and “Amos R. Bass” beneath the picture 
with an announcement where he had ad- 
dressed a convention at the State Capi- 
tol on “The Golden Rule in Business,” 
and the printed extracts from his talk 
were certainly along right principles. 

“You see,” Mr. Furman replied to my 
astonished look of inquiry, “I have been 
sending him some dope about Rotary, 
and something is rapidly taking place in 
Amos R’s philosophy of life and busi- 
ness. We may make a gentleman out 0! 
him, and it will do us good to pull off the 








stunt. That, you see, is a real Rotary 
transaction— both parties making 
profit !” 





P. T. Barnum—world’s greatest show- 
man—always gave service “rain orshine.”’ 
Born a century ago, he early rose to fame 
despite one misfortune after another. 
During his spectacular career he was 
censored and praised by both friends and 
enemies. In our April number, Car! 
Holliday will have an article describing 
some of the little-known incidents in the 
life of the world’s super-showmau. 
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A From 
Persona: Arthur L. 


Word Lee 


AVE you ever, in your travels, 
h found a Hotel (probably of 

moderate size)where the Own- 
er or Manager, by his personal inter- 
est in your comfort and welfare, 
inade your stay conspicuousiy 
pleasant ? 

Jf so, you are looking forward to 
another visit—and that is just the 
atmosphere that now pervades the 
Hotel McAlIpin. 

If you will write me personally 
the requirements of yourself or 
family, I will see that you are ex- 
actly suited. 

My staff, both male and female, 
from the house manager to tlie bell 
boy, are trained to make the small- 
est detail of your stay, both in and 
out of the Hotel, a series of pleasant 
experiences by their courteous, un- 
obtrusive interest. 

The McAlpin equipment, furnish- 
ings and cuisine are reputed to be 
unsurpassed, if equalled, by any 
Hotel here or abroad. 

But aside from this, if there is any 
detail, great or small, in which I can 
help during your stay, let me know 
and I shall never be too busy to 
demonstrate my desire to establish 
with you the interest of a host with 
his guest rather than a manager 
with his patron. 

Thus dol believe I will succeed in 
leaving with you the cordial desire 
to make the Hotel McAipin your 
New York home in the future. 


Artuoer L. Lez, Manager. 


he Center ° Convenience 
Broadway at 34" Street 


Hole MAGrin 


























KAMP KILL KARE 


Summer Camp for Boys 
on LAKE CHAMPLAIN 


Offers the best in camping, swimming, 
boating, canoeing, baseball, tennis, nature 
| work, scouting, hiking, fishing, camperaft, 
| photography, target practice, music and dramatics. 

igh-power Radio. Large, comfortable launch for 
cruising. Responsible supervision. A specialist in 
charge of each department. Seventeen years of 
continuous service. 


For illustrated prospectus address 
RALPH F. PERRY 
Principal Morristown High School 
Morristown, N. J. 
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THE ROTARIAN 
Rotary Club Activities 


(Continued from page 166) 


CarTHAGE, Mo.—Nearly fifty members 
of the Springfield club and more than 
sixty members of the Boy Scout band of 
that city came to Carthage recently on a 
special’ train to bring to the Carthage 


club the Rotary wheel which is being 


circulated through the various clubs of 
the Fifteenth District. Although the 


special got in an hour ahead of time | 


more than thirty of the fifty members of 
the Carthage club were on hand to wel- 
come their fellow-Rotarians. The Rota- 
rians and Scouts marched in parade to 
the luncheon place where a program of 
short talks, Rotary songs, and band mu- 
sic was given. The Carthage Rotarians 
and other citizens were much pleased 
with the boys’ playing. The circulation 
of this Rotary wheel is doing much to 
stimulate good-fellowship and attendance 
throughout the district. The Carthage 
club has been asked to pass it along to 
the Harrison, Ark., club, but owing to 
the difficulty of transportation between 
the two towns, it seems likely that Carth- 
age will be given a substitute assign- 
ment and that the wheel will be taken 
to some place in Arkansas which can be 
reached by automobile from Carthage. 


® 


KNOXVILLE, TENN.—The Knoxville 
club and in fact the whole community 
have benefited greatly from the recent 
visit of Dr. Charles Barker. In response 
to the suggestion of the boys’ work com- 
mittee, Dr. Barker spent a day in Knox- 
ville and delivered four addresses. In 
the morning he talked to 25,000 high- 
school students, at noon to the Rotarians, 
in the afternoon to 800 women, and at 
night to 800 men. The attendance was 
particularly gratifying because of the 
counter-attractions which existed at that 
time. 


® 


GRAND Rapips, Micu.—The first meet- 
ing held by the Grand Rapids club’ this 
year was a “radio” meeting and was dis- 
tinctly a surprise, especially to those 
whom the chairman called upon to speak. 
For when the surprised Rotarian got on 
his feet he ceased to function. In some 
other part of the room his “radio broad- 
casting station” commenced to speak-— 
and the would-be speaker could do noth- 
ing but “listen in’ and find what sol- 
ace he might in the amusement of his 
fellows as they listened to his confes- 
sions, experiences, and particularly his 
New Year’s resolution as related in the 
first person by the fluent Rotarian rep- 
resenting him. 


® 


Ottawa, Ont.—The Ottawa club re- 
cently held the first of a series of meet- 
ings designed to promote rural and urban 
acquaintanceship. For every Rotarian at 
the luncheon there was a guest who was 
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WATER— 


the most necessary requisite 
of the human body. 


Served thru HALSEY TAYLOR 
Drinking fountains insures 
a pure, wholesome, satisfy- 
ing drink. 


Write for catalog 


THE HALSEY W. TAYLOR 
COMPANY 
Warren, Ohio 
New York 


Boston 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 
Kansas City 
San Francisco 
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A very nice 
Rotary Gift. 


The Rotary Inter- 
national Emblem beau- 
tifully mounted with a 
bright, sparkling diamond in the 
hub of the wheel. 





1+kt. green gold Platinum 
.$ 


setting. ouaice 10.25 
All 18 kt. Belais white 

gold....... cca BOSS 
All iia Lee $24.25 


War tax included. 


Quotation will be made if 
larger diamond is desired. 


Request the Rotary jewelry booklet. 
Order thru your Club Jeweler or direct from 


The Miller Jewelry Co. 


Greenwood Bidg., Cincinnati, O. 


Cliff Miller, President 
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CENTURY ENGRAVING £ MBOSSINGCO. 
19 SOUTH WELLS ST. CHICAGO-US.A. 
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Restores Pep 
Without Operating! 


Carbon is the hook-worm of the gas 
engine. Scraping or burning it out is 
an unnecessary and expensive opera- 
tion. You can “Witch” it out in 30 
minutes at a cost of 8c per cylinder. 


ITC 


WwW. CARBON Knocks H 


One ounce of Witch is poured into each 
cylinder and in 30 minutes so softens 
the carbon that it is blown out through 
the exhaust. It’s simple, scientific and 
absolutely harmless. We guarantee its 
efficiency and refund your money if you 
are not wholly satisfied. $1.25 per can; 
25c for the Witch Gun for applying it. 
Get yours now. 


Eastern Auto Products Co. 
Providence, R. I. 
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W. T. ARCHER 
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a direct representative of “the country” 
and the addresses all dealt with the de- 
sirability of improved acquaintance be- 
tween the two classes. The chief 
speaker was the Hon. W. R. Motherwell, 
minister of agriculture, who was an ac- 
tive farmer before he entered politics. 
In his address he specially stressed the 
importance of farmer and city man co- 
operating to serve their country’s inter- 
ests in this period of reconstruction. Al- 
together 262 persons were present at this 


meeting. 
® 


AusTIN, TeEx.—Recent activities of the 


| Austin club include the financing of a 
| new orphan home, the entire $15,000 be- 


| in less than 30 days. 


ing subscribed by the members. An acre 
of ground has been purchased and the 
construction of the new home will begin 
In the interest of 
boys the club engaged the services of 
Frank Gamel, noted “Boyologist,” for 


_ one week and through a series of six 


cn | J 











lectures reached over 15,000 with an in- 
| spiring message. The club’s inter-city 
meet held at the Austin Country Club 
was one of the most notable events of 
its sort ever held in the city. Three dis- 
trict governors, and the governor of the 
State were among the speakers. Austin 
Rotarians are sending three young men 
to the university and two girls to the 
high school, and the club also holds a 
semi-annual banquet for high-school 
graduates. Other activities of the club 
have brought much joy to the needy chil- 
dren of all nationalities in the city. 


® 


Macoms, Itt.—The Macomb club 
sponsored the newly organized club at 
Bushnell and 85 per cent of the Macomb 
Rotarians attended the charter meeting 
of the baby club. The Bushnell club 
starts with eighteen charter members 
and it is expected that the membership 
will increase in the near future. The 
charter meeting was a great success, 
much good-fellowship and enthusiasm be- 
ing displayed. Macomb Rotarians are 
planning an inter-city meet in honor of 
the Bushnell club. 


® 


PortsMouTH, Va.—The Portsmouth 
club is continuing and expanding the 
boys’ work which it started last year. 
Last summer the club gave the newsboys 
an outing at one of the beaches. This 
outing showed what could be done along 
these lines, and the club later arranged 
with the Y. M. C. A. for gymnastic and 
swimming facilities for a boys’ club. 
The talks by Rotarians to high-school 
students are also being continued, and 
members who had no chance to talk last 
year are finding their opportunity this 
year. These talks are proving very val- 
uable both to the speakers and the audi- 
ences. When the Wilson high school 


won the football championship of East- 
ern Virginia this year, the Rotary club 
lent active support to the fans. 


Due to 
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FENTON 
LABELS STICK 
AND SEALS 

YOU have countless needs 


for labels and seals in your 
business. Be sure you use 
Fenton Labels and Seals. 
They stick where you stick 
them. The whole surface 
takes hold. 


No curling edges, tearing. or 
peeling of. This stick-ability is one 
of the thin Ly > makes Fenton 
Labels and Seals famous. 


Fenton Label and ye bag are 
numberless. a ality means 
the best paper, Saat printing 
and color work — the best 
sticking surface. Fenton service 
insures prompt delivery. Fenton 
value means the best labels and 
seals at the lowest price consisten' 
with quality. 


Let us supply you with Fenton 
Labels and Seals. Write wus for 
prices and catalog. 


Fenton Label Co., Incorporated 


506-512 Race St. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

















by Festus J. Wape, President 
Mercantile Trust Company 
of St. Louis 


I repeat I am prejudiced in 
favor of advertising. But 
I am not guessing. I have 
seen what it has been able 
to do. 

Advertising is almost as 
necessary to the bank, par- 
ticularly the one offering a 
diversified service, as it is to 
the department store. 

It is a powerful force, and 
no one deserving the right 
to apply it to his business 
should be denied that right. 


Published by THe Rotarian, in co- 
operation with The American Asso- 


ciation of Advertising Agencies 


The Right to Advertise 
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Salt Lake City, Utah 


HOTEL UTAH 


GEO. O. RELF, Gen. Mgr. 


Rulary Club Luncheons held here Tuesdays, 12:15. 
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triangular tie, it was necessary to play 
ee games at the end of the season to 
ide “the championship. Two of these 
mes were played in Norfolk and the 
er in Newport News. The Rotary 
‘b furnished automobiles to take the 
‘udents to the games in Norfolk and 
-ed a large steamer and two smaller 
‘ats to furnish transportation to New- 
t News, which enabled 1,200 students 
a 1 othe fans to attend the game. The 
ub is also taking a keen interest in 
ork for’ crippled children. It is the be- 
ef of the Portsmouth club that the best 
sults can be secured by forgetting the 
lea that a club must have something 
stinct and separate to interest its mem- 
s; for example, by searching for parts 
( organizations that are weak and using 
very effort to strengthen those parts, 
ind thus helping organizations now do- 
ng good work to do still better. 


gf am 


MontevipEo, Urucuay.—The Monte- 
video club held a unique meeting recently 
which was presided over by the five men 
vho have each held the office of club 
president. This meeting became possible 
when William Dawson, the first presi- 
lent of the club, returned to the city 
after four years’ absence in Eastern 
Europe as American Commissioner in 
Danzig. As a mark of appreciation for 
his former services he was elected the 
first honorary member of the club. 
lhirty members turned out to greet him 
and warmly applauded his statement that 
when given his choice of selecting the 
district for his present work as Inspector 
of Consulates he chose Latin America 
with the especial desire of renewing his 
former acquaintances. 


® 

Iruaca, N. Y.—The “dad and boy” 
plan of the Ithaca club has served well 
in promoting acquaintance and stimulat- 
ing attendance, so that the idea may be 
of interest to other clubs. Briefly the 
scheme is this: Each Rotarian is the 
“dad” of another Rotarian, and the 
“boy” of a third. Thus Jones is “dad” 
of Miller, Miller is the “dad” of John- 
son, Johnson is “dad” of Rice, etc. At 
the same time that Rice is the “boy” of 
Johnson, he is the “boy” of Miller and 
so on. The procedure is this: With a 
weekly letter each member receives a 
list of members and a letter explaining 
the stunt and assigning the following 
duties to each “dad” (1) Let his boy 
check the list of members he knows; (2) 
Makes his boy acquainted with members 
he does not know, and check the list as 
he meets them; (3) Be responsible for 
making his boy a real Rotarian; (4) 
Call up his boy before each meeting and 
urge him to attend. Much fun can be 
had by matching up the right sort of fel- 
lows for “dad” and boy, and members 
are encouraged to say, “Meet my boy” 
r “This is grandad,” etc. The “Boys” 
were not told who their “dads” were 
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but were left to find out when they called 
up. If a “boy” was not called he could 
find out from the secretary who “dad” 
is and then give him a proper lecture 
upon his fatherly duties. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly the 
value of this plan in not only stimulating 
and improving our attendance, but in 
bringing also an increased interest in the 
various activities of the club. 


® 


CLaremMontT, N. H.—The Claremont 
club with a membership of thirty-three, 
and hardly a year old, has recently enter- 
tained the executives of the thirty-first 
district at a combined business meeting 
and mid-winter sports outing. About 
fifty executives and their ladies from 
twenty-three neighboring clubs attended 
the two-day session. The majority of 
the delegates left Boston on a special 
car arriving at Claremont for luncheon. 
The executives held a business session 
during the afternoon while their ladies 
were entertained by the ladies of” the 
Claremont club. After the dinner at the 














Hotel Moody at which Governor Hill | 


gave a brief address, the visitors were 
taken for a sleigh ride over the snow- 
covered, moon-lit country roads. On 
their return they were entertained with 
an old-fashioned barn dance at the town 
hall. The interior of the hall had been 
transformed into a veritable “barn” with 
haylofts around the sides and _ stalls 
underneath in which various domestic 
animals were found, all alive and active. 
Dancing was enjoyed until an early 
hour. 

After breakfast the following morning 
the ladies were again entertained by 
Claremont Rotary Anns while the ex- 
ecutives held another business meeting. 
At the noon luncheon, Rotarian Charles 
W. Tobey of Manchester, N. H., gave a 
fine inspirational talk. In the afternoon 
the entire party adjourned to the 
Country Club where winter sports were 
held. The Rotarians enjoyed all kinds 
of contests including, snowshoe and ski 
races, barrel races, and tobogganing. 
An immense bonfire of old stumps kept 
the party warm and coffee and dough- 
nuts proved very welcome at the con- 
clusion of the sports. 

At night, the Rotarians met for one 
of the finest banquets which had been 
held in the district. The tables were 
arranged in the form of a Rotary wheel. 
President Rockwell, of Claremont, 
proved an excellent presiding officer, 
and excellent talks were made by Gov- 
ernor Hill, Joseph Turner of Roanoke, 
chairman of the Education Committee 
of Rotary International, and his wife, 
Mary Turner. Musical selections and 
club singing added to the hilarity and 
good fellowship. After the presentation 
of prizes for the afternoon’s sports the 
Rotarians danced till midnight. The 
visitors and their ladies were again 
entertained at breakfast and left the 
following morning. 
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Taking 
the Ledger 
out of the 
Shadow of the Pen 


(ye figures are treacherous figures. Last 





week's accounting is a matter of record—not 
an index of today’s condition. 


Books kept on the Underwood Bookkeeping Ma- 


chine are in perpetual balance, rarely more than 
a day, often less than an hour behind the last 


transaction. 


A copy of ‘Taking Industry Out of the Shadow of 
the Pen” will be sent to executives on request. 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO., Inc 
Underwood Building, New York 
Branches in all principal cities 











; Warre MGunrAIN Refrigerators 


S.. ) “The Chest with the Chillin 11.” 


Built on scientific principles and tested 
by use 
In Over a Million Homes 
We manufacture over 200 ee 
styles and sizes and we please th 
most exacting purchaser. 
Send for beautiful catalogues and 
booklets. 
Maine Manufacturing Company 
Nashua, New Hampshire 
he tl 
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Helping the Dealer 
to Sell 


f VERY manufacturer appre- 

ciates, in some degree, the 
importance of helping the re- 
tailer sell his product. And 
yet in many instances that de- 
gree is very small. It can 
hardly be compared in impor- 
tance—so thinks a certain type 
of manufacturer—with selling 
the product to the dealer. 


It is nothing short of a false 
assumption, unsound and un- 
trustworthy, to think that 
merely stocking up the dealer 
with a product constitutes ef- 
fective distribution. Effort of 
that kind, it is true, may dis- 
pose of a lot of goods, but it 
does not sell them. Unless 
the consumer comes in pre- 
pared or disposed to buy them 
they will remain on the shelf 
of the dealer, re-orders will be 
impossible, and the whole 
product will be a failure. 


The safest alternative is for 
the manufacturer to create a 
consumer demand _ through 
Advertising. This will help 
the dealer move the goods, 
and then he will order more. 


Advertising is as much a 
basic part of the business of 
the manufacturer of any spe- 
cific trade-marked product as 
is production and distribution. 
It is not something that can be 
considered merely as an ex- 
pense to be curtailed to the 
minimum. It is a creative in- 
fluence which, more than any 
other thing after the merit of 
the product, determines the 
extent of the consumer de- 
mand. 


Too often the manufacturer 
thinks of his advertising as a clever 
means of impressing the dealer with 
the desirability of stocking up with 
his goods, and he does enough to 
accomplish that effect, and then 
expects the dealer to move the 
goods. This is a mistaken use of 
advertising and it quickly reacts 
upon the manufacturer. 


It is the business of the dealer 
to provide the goods which the pub- 
lic demand. He would be foolish to 
do otherwise, and would soon cease 
to be a dealer. It is the business 
of the manufacturer — meaning 
specifically, the manufacturer of a 
trade-marked article, or one that 
might be trade-marked—to create a 
consumer demand by means of Ad- 
vertising. 

Published by THE ROTARIAN in co-operatien with 
The American Association of Advertising Agencies 
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Fort Myers, Fra.—The Fort Myers 
club is taking an active interest in boys’ 
work of various kinds. Through a back- 
to-school campaign the club has induced 
all the eighth-grade graduates to continue 
their education and has also given finan- 
cial help to two students, both of whom 
are proving entirely worthy of this help. 
Finding that the local Scouts had no 
Scoutmaster the Rotarians got the ath- 
letic director of the high school to serve 
in this capacity. There are now two 
Scout troops both doing good work. The 
club arranged a benefit ball game, which 
netted enough to pay all the Scouts’ debts 
and give a surplus of $100. The Rota- 
rians have secured a lot at Crescent 
Seach on which they plan to build a 
Scout clubhouse this spring. The build- 
ing will be two stories, about 60x70 feet 
and constructed somewhat after the style 
of Col. Cody’s (“Buffalo Bill”) hunting 
lodge near Cody, Wyo. 


® 


BLuEFIELD, W. Va.—The_ Bluefield 
Rotary club arranged a rather novel pro- 
gram when they entertained the young 
men and women of that city who are at- 
tending school in other towns and who 
were home for the holiday season. When 
the club started this movement it did not 
anticipate the great number of out-of- 
town students but found that there were 
107 students representing 42 schools, col- 
leges, and universities. The meeting 
proved one of the most interesting the 
club has held. Dr. Northen, professor 
of Greek and Hebrew literature at Blue- 
field College delivered an inspiring ad- 
dress and urged their co-operation in as- 
suring the success of the summer univer- 
sity school which has been arranged for 
1923 through the efforts of the Rotary 
club and other civic organizations. 


® 


Orrawa, Itt.—The Ottawa club has 
now entered the ranks of the 100 per 
centers. It happened when the Streator 
club, which had been trying for a 100 
per cent meeting brought a delegation 
of their members to Ottawa and civic 
pride induced the Ottawa club president 
to announce that his club would have a 
perfect attendance the foilowing week. 
The miracle happened to the great satis- 
faction of District Governor Baker who 
visited the Ottawa club soon after. 
However, the club has other worth-while 
things to its credit in the past year, in- 
cluding the financing of a boys’ camp, 
securing of new fire equipment for the 
city, support of paving projects, im- 
provement of health conditions, and 
other constructive and educational work. 


® 


Attoona, Pa.—Among interesting 


things done during the first month of 
the new year, the Altoona club has do- 
nated $200 to help the National Guard 
pay off some pressing debts incurred by 
the erection of a new armory; and has 
pledged $25 from each Rotarian for the 
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furtherance of Scout work in Blair 
county. $ 
® 


OAKLAND, CAL.—At a recent Meeting 
the Oakland Rotarians had the appear. 
ance of having just disembarked {roy 
the’ “Mayflower.” At this “Puritan” 
meeting, a magistrate preferred charges 
against various Rotarians, who were 
brought forward by Indian bailiffs, and 
Group Eight who were in charge of the 
program acted as jury and emphasize! 
their verdicts of “guilty” by thumps on 
the table. The convicted members were 
led off to the torture chamber, from 
which they emerged escorted by Indians 
who waved their “scalps” in the air, the 
victims appearing completly bald. Be- 
sides this punishment whatever funds 
the victims had were confiscated for the 
club charities. Addresses on the differ- 
ences between Puritan days and our own 
times, and also on the contributions o{ 
the Puritans to American life with a 
few special songs interspersed, rounded 
out the program. While the Oakland 
club is still short of a 98 per cent at- 
tendance average it has passed the 97 
per cent mark. 

® 


GLENwoop, Ia. — Although the Glen- 
wood club is young in Rotary it is striv- 
ing to assume its proper place as a unit 
in Rotary’s world-wide organization. At 
a recent meeting the club entertained 
some thirty college men and co-eds who 
were home for the holidays. The guests 
received a taste of Rotary cheer as well 
as some idea of the more important ele- 
ments in Rotary activity. 


® 


Eustis, Fta.—The organization meet- 
ing of the Eustis club marked the advent 
of another addition to the Rotary family. 
The Fountain Hotel dining-room was 
decorated with Rotary colors and the in- 
dividual Rotarians and Rotary Anns 
wore blue and gold caps, while flying 
paper streamers added still further to 
the color scheme. Many stunts were 
staged, mostly based on the infancy of 
the new club. 


® 


Corninc, N. Y.—Heretofore the 
Corning club has cooperated with the 
local Social Service Society but it is 
now broadening its work by joining the 
New York State Society for Crippled 
Children. Dr. Luther A. Thomas made 
a careful survey of the district and re- 
ported comparatively few cases still un- 
provided for. However he found many 
children who needed attention because 
of adenoids or diseased tonsils. 


® 

CLEVELAND, Onto.— The Cleveland 
club has arranged a strictly Rotary func- 
tion for March 12th at Hotel Statler. 
The occasion is a testimonial dinner to 
Past International President Arch 
Klumph who has served Rotary in many 
ways and always with unflagging zeal. 








